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THE THREE FRENCH REIGNS 
LOAN EXHIBITION AT 25, PARK LANE 


BY HERBERT FURST 


THE ARCHWAY STEPS 
By Hubert Robert 


HIS Exhibition of Three French Reigns, 

. like others of its kind, affords a glimpse 

into a past epoch and seems naturally 

to invite a series of reflections on the life 

which it illustrates rather than an account of 

the various contents treated as examples of the 
arts and crafts during the period. 

The first reflection that comes to one is 
the enormous difference between our times and 
an epoch which could produce and enjoy, as 
one might say, “ practically,’ what we value 
historically. 

There is a drawing by Nicolas Lavreince— 
incidentally not a Frenchman—described in 
the catalogue as follows : 

“‘ A gouache drawing in which are depicted 
the Duchesse de Luynes, the Duc de Luynes, 
Abbé Beauveau, Doors by La Fosse, Overdoors 
and Ceiling by Bocquet, Frieze by Clodion, 
Chandelier by Germain, Clock and Wall Lights 


APo.Lio, Vol. XVII, No. 100, April, 1933 





Lent by 
Monsieur Humbert de Wendel 


by Caffieri, Tables by Riesener, Sevres Vases 
mounted by Gouthiére, Corner Urns by Vasse.” 

Note the objects and the names of their 
makers mentioned in the same breath as of 
equal interest with the human “ furniture ” of 
the picture and their names. Can one imagine 
a corresponding description as applied to a 
modern conversation piece? As a matter of 
fact, one can, and one makes the surprising 
discovery that in all probability it would only 
be necessary to substitute modern persons of 
the same rank, who would still be living in the 
surroundings created by eighteenth-century 
artists. 

Art should be judged by the degree to which 
it reflects its time and place, then one may 
safely assert that there never has been a style 
so pure, so fine, so thorough-going as that of 
the three French reigns, but more especially 
the ages of Louis XV and Louis XVI. True, 
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it is an art that only reflects the life of a single 
class ; but it was only this class that counted, 
and its art affected everything : Speech, music, 
dress, pictorial art from the paintings on the 
ceiling to those on a snuffbox ; sculpture from 
statues to porcelain figurines ; applied arts from 


LA BELLE 
STRASBOURGEOISE 


By 
Nicolas Largilliére 


clocks to soup tureens. There is “style” 
about all these not only in the esthetical but 
also in the ethical sense. The “style” is as 
careless of “‘ morality ” in its use of material as 
it is in its conception of life. It reverses 
Goethe’s injunction “Alles sein nichts 
scheiners,”’ and turns it into a consistent “‘ Let’s 
pretend.” Watteau, with his “ embarquement 
pour l’ile de Cythére,” symbolizes the delightful 
pretence that was carried on through the 
century, until it was shattered by grim reality. 

But what is the esthetical characteristic of 
this art? Did the aristocrats of the three 
reigns apprehend the style esthetically ? Did 
they consider the forms it brought forth 





beautiful ? If so, how were they able, led by 
Winkelmann, to worship the “ antique,” and, 
still more, how comes it that it grossly offends 
against what we have come to regard as one of 
the cardinal principles of esthetics : fitness for 
purpose ? 


Leni by 
Monsieur Frangois Coty 


We are driven to the conclusion that the 
period did not apprehend anything in a purely 
esthetical sense. It delighted in all its creations 
intellectually. The age of Louis XIV cer- 
tainly aimed at pomp and circumstance, but 
from the King downward had what we would 
call “ theatrical” ideas of such qualities: it 
relied on costly material, much gilding and 
over-elaboration. The age of Louis XV and 
Louis XVI still cherished these three qualities, 
only it diminished their proportions, refined 
them in dimensions and it changed the 
“‘ subject-matter’; but how little it under- 
stood zsthetical values may have been seen 
almost everywhere ; but best of all, perhaps, 
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MADAME DU POMPADOUR By Francois Hubert Drouais 
Lent by the Earl of Rosebery 
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LOUIS XV GILT BRONZE JARDINIERES LOUIS XVI MARQUETERIE WRITING TABLE 
Lent by The Lady Fuliet Duff Lent by The Lord Hillingdon 
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PAIR OF LOUIS XV BEAUVAIS TAPESTRY CHAIRS Lent by the Dowager Viscountess Harcourt 
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Lent by Colonel and Madame Balsan 


EXHIBITION 





By Jean-Honoré Fragonard 
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in a little blanc-de-chine figure of, I think, 
Hotai, on whose Oriental head it clapt an 
ormolu bonnet. 

It is when one applies intellectual standards ; 
when one realizes that subject-matter plus 
craftsmanship, the latter understood as an over- 
coming of technical difficulties, both in respect 
of construction and ornamentation, it is then 
only that one begins to understand the aims of 
the period. One understands, for instance, 
the “ beauty ” of the Louis XIV Berain table 
with its four “ broken legs,” or the imitation 
of a portrait of Mademoiselle Desmarets by 
Santerre in an astonishing Gobelin tapestry. 
One relishes the simple little bunches of country 
flowers which decorate china plates and plaques 
which are let into precious amboyna and rose- 
wood secretaires and bureaux. One under- 
stands not only the Watteau shepherdesses, but 
also the Boucher goddesses as part of the great 
game of “ let’s pretend.”’ Nothing in this art 
must be treated au grand sérieux. Thus you 
can see the humour of a Louis XV “ pondreuse ” 
which stands insecurely, as it seems, on four 
all-too-slender legs, or a Louis XVI secretaire 
which is balanced on eight legs, equally 
insecurely. You see the quaintness of pot- 
pourri vases in the shape of “ vaisseau a bal ” 
and the incongruity of elephant-headed handles 
to others. Everywhere you begin to look either 





LOUIS XIV BLUE VELVET CHAIR AND STOOL 
Lent by The Rt. Hon. Sir Philip Sassoon, Bt. 





LA LISEUSE 


By Jean-Honoré Fragonard 
Lent by A. W. Erickson, Esq. 
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for ‘‘ quaintness ” of idea; for incongruity of 
subject, or for difficulties of technique and 
elaboration of workmanship. And you may 
apply the very same test to painting, of which 
here David’s portrait of the sculptor Caffieri 
is in respect of technique the most astonishing 
example; how he could have painted the 
pattern on the sculptor’s coat and trousers with 
such unremitting ardour is amazing. But 
whilst there are a great number of delightful 
scenes and admirable portraits in this exhibition, 
there are few pictures that could hold their own 
considered apart from time and place, not 
because this exhibition has deliberately concen- 
trated more on the “ arts and crafts” than on 
the paintings, but because the whole period was 
averse from seriousness. Watteau, who was 
perhaps the greatest artist of the time, was not 
approved of by the connoisseurs of the period. 
Chardin, undoubtedly the greatest painter, was 
for a time liked, but for wrong reasons ; that 
is to say, because his work was esteemed on 
account of its resemblance to the peintres 
flamands or for the naturalism of his repre- 
sentation. He is not seen at his best in this 
show. Next to him Fragonard surpasses the 
rest. Fragonard, even in his most trivial work, 
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sees his pictures as pictures; preserves their 
unity. Thus, whether in purely decorative 
things such as “ L’Essaim d’Amours,” “ La 
Folie” and “ L’Amour,” which cannot be 
considered apart from their frames, or, indeed, 
apart from their place in interior decoration, or 
in the more serious “‘ La Liseuse ” or “‘ L’Invo- 
cation 4 l’Amour,” his paintings are found to 
have a quality of unity and depth that lifts them 
above even the most competent work of other 
artists, Boucher included. 

Greuze, however, does deserve to be taken 
more seriously as an artist than we generally 
do. His sentiment—it cannot be called senti- 
mentality, because sentimental persons are 
usually and unfortunately quite sincere—but 
the sentiment with which Greuze invests his 
pictures is insincere ; nevertheless his “‘ Baiser 
Envoyé ”’ is at least an harmonious and coherent 
colour-composition. 

Next to these the rather Guardi-like Hubert 
Robert possesses pictorial qualities of a superior 
order. 

For the rest skill, from Largilli¢ére, who 
belongs to the age of the grand monarque, and 
his hitherto unexhibited “La Belle Stras- 
bourgeoise,’ with her very quaint hat, down 
to Louis Leopold Boilly, who long survived 
even Louis XVIII, skill is everywhere para- 
mount. So such is this the case that one 
welcomes the naiveté of the Alsatian Jean 
Frederic Schell’s “L’Attente” and “Le 
Tapisserie”’ on account of their complete 
absence of pretence, and the presence of 
pictorial feeling. 

One gives a similar welcome to some other 
objets d’art, such as the marqueterie of the 
Louis XVI writing table here illustrated. It 
has a sincerity and an artlessness of design 
which seems in curious contrast to the design 
and finish of the meuble itself. 

It is the old problem that still vexes us, or 
perhaps one should say vexes us of to-day 
much more than it did our ancestors. They 


throughout the ages were, much more than we 
are, convinced that art meant exceptional skill, 
that even in the quantitative sense greater 
elaboration meant more art. We are of almost 
diagonally opposite opinion. Sincerity and 
want of skill are now often enough mistaken for 
the highest principles of art. 
But that is another story. 
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BOULLE CABINET AND A PAIR OF 
WHITE SEVRES FIGURES 


We conclude with an expression of gratitude 
to the organizers of this charming exhibition, 
which confirms us in our opinion that never 
in their long history of art have the French 
produced anything more delightful, more 
‘‘ national,” more logical in its deliberate 
flouting of pedestrian ‘“‘ commonsense ” than 
the art of these three French reigns. 








THE HOUSE OF SPODE 


BY W. A. THORPE 





Left: TEAPOT in a style derived from the Chinese. Right: TEAPOT, STONEWARE, with decoration in relief, in the 
“Grecian ” style. Late eighteenth century 
By courtesy of Messrs. W. T. Copeland & Sons, Ltd. 


running north and south, and is divided 

like Gaul into three parts. Its clay is 

its destiny. At the bottom end the 
county begins in an entanglement with 
Worcestershire, so that a wayfarer who has 
no map to guide him can never be quite sure 
where he is. The region of this uncertainty 
produces the one clay in the world best suited 
to the making of glass-pots, and since the 
sixteenth century has been chiefly glassmakers’ 
country: a fact worth remembering when 
one moves northwards into The Potteries. 

For most travellers mid-Staffordshire is 
the railway-station at Stafford, and it is a 
bitter thing to wait for a train there; but 
anyone who adventures westwards through the 
smoke will find a broad woodland country 
with a flavour of Shropshire in the air. The 
western fringes abolish Walsall and Wednes- 
bury and Wolverhampton, and show you 
Staffordshire as it was in the beginning, before 
the black pattern of industry was impressed 
upon its surface. 

The region known as The Potteries runs on 
at an angle from this western fringe and lies 
just inside the north-west frontier which divides 
Staffordshire from Cheshire. By a monstrous 
mistake it has been officially created the City 
of Stoke-on-Trent. With no discourtesy to 
Stoke or invidious mention of her colleagues, 


Sra is a long, slim county 


there are other communities in North Stafford- 
shire with an equal or better claim to the title 
of metropolis ; and if federation was a necessary 
convenience, a more ancient and tactful address 
would have been, The Potteries, England. 

There is no place like them in the world, 
and no place less like a city. The Potteries 
have no front door and no show places, though 
they are one of the sights of England. They 
present no large and impressive buildings for 
the admiration of visitors, no shopping palaces 
or parks, no wide streets brilliantly lighted. 
They have dinner at mid-day and tea in the 
evening. They go to bed at ten. In all but 
their pretension of cityhood they have remained 
faithful to a local tradition. The Five Towns, 
and the rest of them, are a chain of country 
villages which have raised up a world industry 
on the lay-out of rural England. Along the 
highways which swoop between them over the 
hills they have thrust out long lines of low 
brick houses, but each village among them is 
a place of its own, with a centre and a circum- 
ference and a parish pride. There is little 
that you can call architecture except the 
huddled outhouses and the black tapering 
chimneys and the lovely cone-shapes of the 
kilns; these are the windmills and hop- 
towers of Staffordshire. The works are a 
recollection of the farmyard, and their industry 
is magnificently unplanned. 
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THE HOUSE OF SPODE 


There are those who would alter all this. 
Persons with a bent for improvement would 
abolish the huddle and straggle of The Potteries, 
their lean-to sheds and their black two-storied 
houses. They would raise up in their stead 
grand, square factories, where all is design 
and adaptation, with hygienic pocket villas fit 
for potters to live in. They would be utterly 
wrong, because North Staffordshire, its lay-out, 
its grime and its genius are much older than 


the nineteenth century. It is a tradition as Left: PLATE, EARTHENWARE, with “ willow-pattern ” 
decoration, printed in underglaze blue. Right: PLATE 


A, EGOS O-— at ae WITH EXOTIC BIRD (“ Tumble-down Dick ”) on a 
; Ses ° a ill , aa cracked-ice ground 
' for 173 0 = FR et 4 By courtesy of Messrs. W. T. Copeland & Sons, Ltd. 
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Le Kase There are regions of England which have 
been changed during the nineteenth century 
from a rural scene to an industrial midden, 
and have been made hideous. The Potteries 
are never hideous. They are always grimy ; 
but grime is an incident of work and no more 
hideous in a pottery than cow drops in a farm- 
yard. In my experience they are frequently 
wet and draughty and desolate ; but these are 
qualities of climate and not to be blamed upon 
the industry or the inhabitants. As for the 
EXTRACT FROM THOMAS WHIELDON’S ACCOUNT- __ Sheds and the kiln clusters and the black house- 
ics ny *-.» Se rows which festoon the hills, these have grown 

' . eee ree out of the landscape, and into it, like the 

well as an area. It has art as well as industry, ageless farmsteads of Tuscany or the pit- 
and like an artist it must be left to live heads in the valleys of South Wales. You 
and work as it pleases. cannot imagine Tuscany untilled or the Welsh 








Left: PLATE with decoration printed in underglaze blue. Right: Transfer Paper of the same scene. 
Late eighteenth century 
By courtesy of Messrs. W. T. Copeland & Sons, Ltd. 
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valleys unmined; and when you set foot in 
Burslem it is evident that pots have been made 
here for ever. North Staffordshire has few 
natural amenities, and it is not in the usual 
sense picturesque, but it has that ancient and 
peculiar beauty which comes to any landscape 
that man has completed with his own fur- 
nishing. And according to time and season 
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freeholders is still evident in the hundreds of 
independent firms and in the character of the 
industrial yeomen who conduct them. 

The older families of yeomen potters, 
Adams, Astbury, Daniel, Toft, Warburton, 
Whieldon, Wedgwood, and many more, form 
an aristocracy of art and acres which is unique 
in the social history of England. In a courtlier 


DISH, EARTHENWARE, with decoration (church and willowpattern) printed in under-glaze blue. 
Late eighteenth century 


By courtesy of Messrs. W. 


it has moments for wonder : when canals and 
kiln clusters are in sunshine they show you 
the backyard of Paradise; and at night, when 
the fires rise, an infernal splendour. 

The connection of potteries and farm-yards 
is no sentiment of slipware. North Statford- 
shire lacks those large estates which have 
bequeathed a mild feudalism to some other 
counties of England. The land was acquired 
by small freeholders who farmed their own 
fields and made pottery in an outhouse, and 
were servants of no man. The farms have 
vanished and the side-line has become the 
staple industry, but the tradition of the 
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country they would probably have received 
titular recognition of moblesse, instead of the 
royal “appointment” which some of them 
have won. The glassmaking dynasties of 
Venice are perhaps the nearest parallel, for 
here we find a limited area, an ars nobilis, a 
tradition of centuries, and an accomplishment 
without equal in modern Europe. To the 
artistic aristocracy of Venice we may add the 
gentilshommes verriers of Lorraine, who in the 
fifteenth century received a charter of nobility 
from King René. Their antiquarian descen- 
dants in France have been so busy with pedi- 
grees and prestige that they have paid little 
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PAIR OF VASES, STONEWARE, with decoration in blue relief ona white ground, in the “‘ Grecian ”’ style, 
Late eighteenth century 
By courtesy of Messrs. W. T. Copeland & Sons, Ltd. 
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4 VASE OF “ GRECIAN ” SHAPE, PORCELAIN, with decoration painted in colours and gilt. Early nineteenth century 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
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attention to the glasses which won them, and 
we need not regret that no one thought of 
paying a like compliment to Staffordshire. In 
any case the yeomen potters would almost 
certainly have declined this honour, unless sales 
were guaranteed. They have certainly no need 
of it. Nothing speaks in faces like the long 
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Spode. He and his descendants have added 
to the language a word which every one under- 
stands, and there is therefore no need to speak 
of the blue-and-gold magnificence, the elaborate 
perfection, which was English taste in china 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
period from 1820 to 1920 brought with it a 
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TUREEN WITH COVER AND STAND, PORCELAIN, with decoration painted in colours and gilt. 


Early nineteenth century 


owning and working of land, or gives the same 
assurance as membership of a craft. These 
things appear in the features and bearing of their 
descendants. More than once Bennett caught 
the aristocracy in his own people, but he saw it as 
the forensic “independence” of a yeomanry 
which had turned to commerce. 

So much for the place and the people. 
One of the most distinguished of the great 
pottery houses celebrated in March the second 
centenary of the birth of its founder, Josiah 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


train of disaster from which The Potteries are 
now making a splendid recovery. It imposed 
upon the pottery firms a horrible medley of 
foreign styles, which were not in the Stafford- 
shire tradition nor appropriate to the art of the 
potter. The genius of The Potteries would out, 
even in the nineteenth century, and the firm 
of Spode at times made the best of a very bad 
job ; but it would be the merest chicanery to 
praise Spode for the work which it did in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. Centenaries look 
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THE HOUSE OF SPODE 


forward as well as back, and in reviewing 
briefly the history of the firm we may ask what 
it has done that is of permanent and present 
value to English ceramic art. The things 
worthy of commemoration are roughly four : 
(1) What Spode learned from Whieldon, (2) 
bone-china, (3) mechanical reproduction, (4) 
some early patterns. These things are to-day 


settled in Sussex and later migrated to the 
North. Among the master potters of Stafford- 
shire it was the custom for a father to apprentice 
his son to one of the other masters in the 
district; thus John Adams served his time 
with John Simpson of Handley Green, John 
Davenport with Thomas Wolfe, Aaron Wood 
with Thomas Wedgwood, Enoch Wood with 





Left : PLATE, PORCELAIN, with decoration (japan pattern) painted in colours and gilt. Right: PLATE, PORCELAIN, 


with decoration (bouquets) painted in colours and gilt. 


Early nineteenth century 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


more important as opportunities than as facts. 
Both for the firm which he founded and for 
The Potteries in general the last fulfilment of 
Josiah is still to win. 

Josiah Spode I was born in 1733 of a family 
which had lived at Biddulph since the sixteenth 
century. A John Spode was living at Biddulph 
in 1568, but of the earlier history of the 
family nothing is known. Thomas Whieldon 
spelled the name Spoude, and this may be the 
earliest form of it. Professor Ernest Weekley 
informs me that a Spoud’s Farm occurs in 
Sussex, and the name is so unusual that it is 
tempting to connect the farm and the family. 
In medieval times Sussex was thick with 
Frenchmen, and since there were other con- 
nections between Sussex and Staffordshire it 
is not impossible that the Spoudes or Spodes 
were a family of French immigrants who 
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Humphrey Palmer, William Adams of Green- 
gates with John Brindley, and Josiah Wedgwood 
with his elder brother Thomas. Nothing is 
known of Spode I until he was sixteen, but 
Josiah Wedgwood was apprenticed at nine, 
and it is probable that when we first 
hear of Spode he was just out of his time. 
It is not known with whom he served it. 
In 1749 he was working as a paid pupil 
for Thomas Whieldon of Little Fenton, 
as appears from an extract from Whieldon’s 
account-book. He received 2s. 3d. a week, 
“or 2s. 6d. if he deserve it.” There is 
no doubt that he did, since he was still 
with Whieldon in 1754 and his wages had 
then increased to 7s. 6d. with {1 IIs. 6d. 
“ earnest.” 

No boy could have had a better master. 
Thomas Whieldon is justly regarded as the 
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father of The Potteries, if only because he was 
the tutor of several men who made a great name 
for Staffordshire towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. He was recognized by his 
contemporaries as the “ grand old man ” of the 
place, and in 1788 was appointed High Sheriff of 
the County. He represents all that is best in 
the art of the English potter between the end 
of the seventeenth century and that great 
change at the end of the eighteenth, which is 
represented in earthenware by Josiah Wedg- 
wood and in china by the Spodes. It is in a 
sense a tribute to his influence that his own 
work cannot be identified with certainty, and 
that we must still speak of his tortoiseshell and 
agate and other wares as “‘ Whieldon types.” 
Whieldon, it may be argued, made earthen- 


ware, and what has this old English potter to 
do with Spode china or with industrial pottery 
as we know it to-day? Superficially, very 
little. Pottery is not now an art in quite the 
same sense as in the days when young Spode 
was learning his job; and if Whieldon pots 
were reproduced at the present time, they would 
be chiefly for sentiment, and their colour might 
not please everybody. But fundamentally 
Whieldon is everything; as any one may 
discover who eyes and feels a dozen of his 
tea pots. Whieldon has line and volume and 
proportion. He is, in the modern jargon, 
neither functional nor decorative, but both 
these things in the same pot. He has that 
quality of “ pottiness” which is the potter’s 
counterpart to the “ paintiness ” of a picture ; 





Top: DISH, PORCELAIN, with decoration stipple-printed in black. Left : PLATE, PORCELAIN, with decoration moulded 
in low relief and painted in brown and red. Right: PLATE, PORCELAIN, with decoration painted in blue and gilt. 


Early nineteenth century 


Victoria and Albert Museum 
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THE HOUSE OF SPODE 


and above all things he has “ potting.”” Much of 
our pottery and china is now mass produced, 
and very good it may be if it is designed for 
mass production, but the best pots will always 
be those which are produced on the wheel 
in the conditions of a plastic art. And to the 
best. pottery Whieldon is always relevant. 
He stands for the eternal verities of good 
potting which are the common heritage of 
Staffordshire, and from these there is no 
escape. 

Josiah Spode I married when he was still 
with Whieldon, and his eldest son, Josiah II, 
was born in 1754, when his father was making 
7s. 6d. a week, with “earnest.” Soon after- 
wards Josiah I left Whieldon and got a better 
job with William Banks, who had a pot works 
at Stoke. Here he rose to a responsible position, 
and when Banks withdrew from the business 
he rented the premises and continued to work 
them on his own. At first he seems to have 
received some support, probably financial, from 
a partner called Tomlinson and another called 
Mountford, but in 1776 he was able to purchase 
his works, and he continued in great prosperity 
until his death in 1797. In the earlier part of 
his career at Stoke he made the acquaintance 
of a Stoke man, William Copeland, who was 
in the tea trade in London. Copeland became 
his London agent, and a warehouse was opened 
in Fore Street. In 1778 Spode became a 
freeman of the City of London, and about the 
same time opened larger premises in Portugal 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Copeland became 
his partner and later his son’s, and died in 
1826. The business passed into the hands of 
his son William Taylor Copeland, and is still 
conducted by his descendants. 

The association with Copeland was the 
great turning point in the history of the firm. 
Spode had spent all his life as a working potter 
in a remote inland county, knowing everything 
of manufacture and little of the markets. But 
he had, like Wedgwood, a brilliant sense of his 
own limitations, and he was quick to fasten 
on a man who would remove them. Copeland 
did for him what Bentley did for Wedgwood ; 
for the first time Staffordshire learned the 
meaning of “ big business,” and Spode shares 
with Wedgwood the credit of the discovery. 
Copeland’s business made him an ideal man to 
connect Spode with the great world. He knew 
the fashions which would be most worth 
development for the London shops, and having 
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a connection with the Far Eastern or “ East 
India”’ trade he was familiar with the later 
Chinese and Japanese porcelains which were 
then being made in large quantities for export 
to Europe. Here, then, was a chance to 
produce at home and exclude the foreigner. 
Staffordshire had little knowledge hitherto of 
Oriental patterns except through the chinoiseries 
of Worcester and the other early English 
porcelain factories. The firm took its oppor- 
tunity with both hands, but it was perhaps 
Copeland rather than Spode who showed so 
marked a preference for “japan” and 
“willow”? and other Oriental styles. It is 
likely that Copeland’s influence on production 
policy did not stop at decoration. Tea meant 
“* beau-complexion’d porcelain,’ and it must 
have been evident to Copeland that the firm 
would be badly handicapped in the elegant 
shops so long as it produced Oriental patterns 
on bodies which were only a poor imitation of 
the original. The Potteries had had one or two 
shots at this alien and difficult body, but until 
about 1800 they had no “line” in porcelain. 

Spode I died in 1797 and left behind a 
highly capable and enterprising partner, and 
a son who knew the retail end of the business 
much better than his father had done. Is it 
too much to suggest that things were a little 
easier in the firm now that the old man was 
dead ? Copeland and the younger Spode had 
lost a wealth of technical experience which 
might serve them well in china experiments, 
but there may have been compensations. The 
old man had been trained by Whieldon in the 
earthenware tradition, and though he had an 
eye for sales perhaps he did not take very 
kindly to this “ Oriental” and “ china ” policy 
which hailed from the London warehouse. 
Anyway, he was dead, and his partner and his 
son put their heads together. 

That brings us to the question of bone- 
china. It may be useful to state here what 
bone-china is, and why it was, as history books 
say, ““a good thing.” In Europe there have 
been three main porcelain bodies. True porce- 
lain or “ hard-paste” is made of kaolin or 
china clay, which is infusible, and petuntse or 
china stone, which is fusible ; the glaze is made 
of the fusible ingredient, and body and glaze 
are fired together at about 1450 degrees Cent. 
Hard-paste is the standard body of German 
porcelain, and has oniy twice been produced in 
England, at the Bristol and New Hall factories ; 
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it is nearer to Chinese porcelain than any other 
porcelain body. The second type of “ body,” 
soft-paste or frit porcelain, is made principally 
of a glass frit, and is glazed with a more easily 
fused glass containing lead; the body is first 
fired at about 1100 degrees Cent. to the condition 
known as biscuit, and then the glaze is fired on 
at a lower temperature. Soft-paste was the 
national porcelain of France until the Sévres 
factory adopted hard-paste, and it had a con- 
siderable following among the early English 


part of its borrowed traditions, assumed a 
character of its own, and could henceforth 
boast of possessing technical qualities not to 
be found in the porcelain of other countries. 
. . . What cannot be denied is that by com- 
bining bone-ash with a purified feldspar ex- 
tracted from the china stone, and by fixing the 
respective proportions in which they were 
allied to a few other materials, Spode produced 
a porcelain which had no equivalent in all that 
had been produced before .. .” Bone-china 





INKSTAND WITH INK-WELLS AND COVERS, PORCELAIN, with decoration paintedin colours and gilt (japan pattern). 


Early nineteenth century 


porcelain factories, notably Chelsea. Its con- 
queror in England was bone-china, a body 
composed of 40 per cent. to §0 per cent. of bone- 
ash, with the remaining parts divided about 
equally between kaolin and petuntse ;_ here also 
the glaze is fired subsequently to the body and 
at a lower temperature. 

Bone-china was created by potters, not by 
porcelain-makers, and springs from that instinct 
for utility which belongs especially to the 
English race. It has the sturdiest and most 
serviceable body in the world, and its esthetic 
qualities are at least equal to those of any other 
species. Connoisseurs sometimes compare it 
invidiously with Continental hard-paste, but 
to do so is just as silly as to argue that the 
Germans are a “better” race than we are. 
Solon, a great potter, has this excellent apprecia- 
tion of “the invention which marks the 
turning point at which English china, discarding 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


is the national porcelain in the same sense that 
flint-glass is the national metal of English glass- 
making ; and whereas Chelsea and her contem- 
poraries are half-English bygones, bone-china 
is tota nostra and a present opportunity. 

By universal consent the house of Spode 
has the credit of bringing this national body to 
perfection. About fifty years had elapsed since 
the Bow factory first introduced bone-ash into 
the body of soft-paste, and during that period 
the new porcelain gradually captured one 
porcelain factory after another. It is likely 
that other potters in Staffordshire had dabbled 
with the ingredient before the Spode firm, but 
they did no good with it until Spode’s showed 
them the way. The revolution which dis- 
tinguishes bone-china from porcelain containing 
bone-ash depended upon two things. Spode’s 
cut loose from the soft-paste method of fritting 
the bone-ash with the other constituents, and 
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used kaolin, petuntse or feldspar, and bone-ash, 
ground and mixed together. Secondly, they 
got the proportions of these ingredients right : 
roughly, 44} per cent. bone-ash, 29% per cent. 
petuntse, and 26 per cent. kaolin. 

The date of this development is not quite 
certain. Most writers, from Jewitt down- 
wards, agree in placing it in or about 1800, at 
any rate after the death of Josiah Spode I; 
and this is consistent with the view taken here 
of the personal situation in the firm. If old 
Spode liked the idea of china developments, 
why do we find a consensus that it took place 
immediately after his death, when the son and 
the partner first had the reins in their own 
hands? Certainly there are in the Copeland 
Museum a series of paper designs which are 
intended for porcelain, and bear watermarks 
for 1792, 1794 and other years in old Spode’s 
lifetime ; and a recent writer has argued rather 
strangely that the invention was the work of 
old Spode. But the watermarks prove nothing 
of the kind. They date the paper, but not 
the patterns on it or the porcelain; paper 
may be in stock eight or ten years before it 
is used. 
~- Bone-china could not have been perfected 
at a more unfortunate moment in ceramic 
history. Before it had been in vogue thirty 
years it was being smothered in the messy 
grandeur of Victoria decoration, and it lost for 
many years the opportunity of declaring its 
esthetic qualities as a substance and as a ground 
for design. It is a common error to mistake 
nineteenth-century fashions in decoration for 
the Staffordshire tradition, and perhaps 
Staffordshire itself has not always realized the 
difference. But now that The Potteries are 
out of the nineteenth-century bunker they are 
free to go back, and forward; to think of 
bone-china as invented in 1900 instead of 
in 1800; and to show how its colour and 
surface may contribute to a new ornament which 
has the decorative genius of eighteenth-century 
Staffordshire. 

There is another opportunity which Spode’s 
helped to create, and the nineteenth century 
persistently abused. The transfer-prints of 
Worcester had shown that “‘ mechanical repro- 
duction’? may be used appropriately to the 
vessel and with excellent effect. In the early 
willow patterns and rural scenes in underglaze 
blue Spode’s demonstrated the same fact, and 
produced a series of great charm which are 
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never out of date and happy in any interior. 
The only matter for lamentation is that 
familiarity with printed types of decoration 
soon bred contempt for them, and that they 
were often used during the nineteenth century 
with an utter disregard of esthetic possi- 
bilities. But here again Spode furnished the 
twentieth century with an excellent opportunity 
for “‘ wares of common use.” 

Most people would agree that the japan 
patterns produced in the early years of the last 
century are the great artistic triumph of the 
firm. They are the St. Luke’s summer of 
chinoiserie, but they were the result of a fresh 
impulse. Actual Japanese plates were care- 
fully studied at the Stoke works, and the 
Staffordshire reaction to them was a perfectly 
natural one. In their sense of decoration they 
are akin to the later New Hall porcelain and 
to some other brushwork in lustre, and they 
represent a foreign style completely assimilated 
by English taste. As for willow pattern, when 
it wanders into English fields or plants the 
village church by a Chinese lake, it is an essay 
in impossibility which may be re-read a 
thousand times. 











PLASTIC FORM AND COLOUR: THE WORK OF 
PAUL JENNEWEIN 


BY KINETON PARKES 





FRIEZE PANEL, LINCOLN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, FORT WAYNE, U.S.A. 


OT only has America welcomed the 

British brother-artist, but the sculp- 

tor, painter and craftsman from other 

European countries, particularly during 
the present century. Without being absorbed 
by the American school, these men have 
coalesced and helped to consolidate that school, 
giving it a cosmopolitan complexion. Yet 
American sculpture has never lost its own. 
The membership list of the National Sculpture 
Society—a society of several hundreds of 
practising artists and lovers of the plastic and 
glyptic arts who are warmly invited to share its 
privileges—includes many foreign names, the 
owners of which have made good in the United 
States, and some of whom have become 
naturalised. This has all been to the advantage 
of American sculpture. It is true that many 
American-born artists have sought out the 
schools of Europe in which to study, and some 
even have remained in their European studios, 
yet the national sculpture has not suffered. 
Sculpture in America has not been European- 
ised, but only widened by these factors. So 
enthusiastic is the United States over the plastic 
arts that great masters from Northern and 
Central Europe have not only been commis- 
sioned for extensive works, but asked to stay in 
the country and possibly become nationals. 
The influence of these has been felt in all the art 


By Paul Jennewein 


centres, and has had its effect upon those more 
intensely national men and women who have 
been content with the instruction they have been 
able to obtain in the various centres at home. 
These are admirable, and in cases where in- 
struction in the schools has been followed by 
work in the major sculptors’ studios, the results 
have been advantageous. What has happened 
in this immigration of more or less distin- 
guished artists to America is a gain to that 
country no less certainly than it has been a loss 
to the countries from which they emanated. 
The result is that American sculpture is the 
most lively and the most catholic in the whole 
world of art to-day. 

Carl Paul Jennewein is one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the immigrants. He was born at 
Stuttgart in 1890 and went to the United States 
as a boy. For four years from 1908 he was a 
member of the Art Students’ League, a body 
which has afforded early instruction to many. 
Securing the Avery and other prizes of the New 
York Architectural League, a body which has 
done immensely good work for American 
sculpture, he was in 1915 awarded a Fellowship 
of the American Academy in Rome, where he 
continued his studies. He had spent a year in 
his native Germany in 1912-13, and during his 
Rome period he travelled in Italy and France, 
as well as Egypt. He returned to New York in 
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1921, since which year he has been most busily 
employed in various works applied to archi- 
tecture, and in developing his ideal of beauty 
in many statues and statuettes, and in. portrait 
work, his conception of character. First and 
foremost he is a decorative artist, and even to 
his studies of pure form as exhibited by the 





FRIEZE PANEL, EDUCATION BUILDING, 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S.A. 


human body, he contrives to impart an orna- 
mental spirit which greatly adds to their attrac- 
tion for the wider world in which dwell the 
lovers of the beautiful. He has a pretty fancy 
which adds charm, especially to his smaller 
works. These are to be found in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York; the Corcoran 
Art Gallery, Washington; the Baltimore 
Museum of Art and other similar institutions 
where they attract attention by their obviously 
sincere desire of expressing the beauty of the 
normal. 

Of these fanciful smaller works the “‘ Cupid 
and Gazelle’ in the Metropolitan Museum is 
an example. In it is the delicate union of the 
human touch with animal form which is a 
distinct feature of American sculpture to an 
extent greater than is general in other schools. 
It is a good impulse which results in the 
domestication of sculpture. The American 
lover of art is able to choose for his home from a 
wide range_of subject and treatment, and the 
sculptor is encouraged to production of these 
decorative pieces. Once a man or a woman 
becomes fond of such things in his or her own 
intimate surroundings, then it is but a step to 
the appreciation of works on a larger scale to be 
met with in the museums, in the parks, and on 
public buildings. The intimacy of this class of 
sculpture is also secured by the fountain-form 


with which many Americans delight to em- 
bellish their gardens. The garden art is 
fostered in the United States on a generous 
scale, and again the connection between private 
and public sculpture is demonstrated. 

“ Coral ” is an example of Paul Jennewein’s 
fountain statues, a graceful female figure nude 
with a little drapery to provide design, holding 
in its right hand some sprigs of the sea’s stone 
flowers. The nature touch is manifested in this 
piece, and again in the “ Nymph and Faun ” 
in bronze, which was exhibited in New York 
and at the Pennsylvania Academy, and awarded 
the} Fairmount Park Art Association prize of 
five hundred dollars. This is the sculptural 
feature of the Darlington Memorial Fountain 
erected in Judiciary Square, Washington, in 
1922. The nude woman’s figure is beautifully 
modelled in a charming pose, and the little 
animal helps in the decorative effect designed 
for the group. At Tours, in France, the 
Memorial Fountain made by Jennewein in 
collaboration with the architect, Arthur L. 
Harmon, is surmounted by a group of a man 





MIMI (Bronze) By Paul Jennewein 


and an eagle; a kneeling American Indian 
supporting on his upraised left arm the symbolic 
eagle of North America with widespread wings, 
which provide the decorative note. A group 
of heroic size called “ Hercules and the Bull” 
emphasizes the strength and vigour which 
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FIRST STEPS (Bronze 


By Paul: Jennewein 


characterize the artist’s monumental work. It 
was modelled in Rome and exhibited at the 
exhibition of the Architectural League of New 
York in 1921, a dynamic work. In contrast to 
this is the entirely static figure of a Roundhead 
Lady, holding her Bible and dressed in what 
we now call Quaker costume. This is the 
sculptural feature of the Pilgrim Fountain at 
Plymouth, Mass.; the town at which the 
Mayflower’s emigrants first arrived after their 
voyage in search of the great adventure of the 
new life and living. 

No better modelling for bronze is to be 
found in Jennewein’s works than that of the 
group “The First Step,” which has been 
exhibited in Rome, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and Pittsburgh; a mother teaching 
her child to walk, the former kneeling, the 
latter advancing its first foot and arm, together 
forming a broken mass which is pleasing in 
profile. This work introduces the series of 
studies mainly due, I think, to the artist’s 
preoccupation with his family ; at any rate an 
intense interest in child-form and _ child 
portraiture. In this group is the child’s head 
with heavy curls, carved in marble in the 
Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington; the 
vitalized head of “‘ Mimmi” in bronze; the 
naturalistic head “ Paolo,” and a later portrait 
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in relief of “ Sandro,” all Italian Christian 
names, derived no doubt from the sculptor’s 
sojourn in Rome. An Italian portrait-head is 
that of a “‘ Peasant,” a realistic subject full of 
character. To conclude this group is another 
relief, the memorial tablet in bronze with a 
portrait of Caruso, flanked by two classically 
conceived, delicately draped female figures of 
Song and Music, which was placed in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, in 
1922. These works indicate a period during 
which the artist was still greatly under the 
influence of Rome. To them must be added 
the Dante tablet at Rochester, the Levi tomb 
at Mount Pleasant, and the war memorial, 
Barre, Vt. 

The succeeding period is of a very different 
character ; smaller works give place to things 
on a big scale; the influence of Rome is 
supplemented by that of Greece and Egypt ; 
bronze and marble are succeeded by materials 
of a more architectural character ; the accepted 
conventions, after a severe exercise, are dis- 
carded for a bold return to origins. The 
changes were not made simultaneously, but 
arrived at by experiment and the exigencies of 
the requirements of the architects and the new 
times and ideas. Architectural requirements 
more and more usurped the place of ideal repre- 
sentation. A Freize on the Eastman School of 
Music and work for the Cunard and Woolworth 





ADONIS. Coloured terra-cotta figure detail of Philadelphia 
Museum W. Pediment. By Paul Jennewein 
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Buildings, for the Church of the Ascension at 
Kingstown, N.Y., were isolated works which 
were supplemented by the more extensively 
organised schemes for the Lincoln National 
Insurance offices at Fort Wayne, Ind., and the 


DARLINGTON 

MEMORIAL 

FOUNTAIN, 

WASHINGTON 
D.C. 


Education Buildings at Harrisburg, Pa. The 
artist’s earlier child studies were relied on as 
the basis of the beautiful set of panels together 
forming the lobby frieze in the Lincoln offices 
designed by Benjamin W. Morris. The set 
comprises such subjects as Amor, Abundantia, 
Gloria, Prudentia, Fortuna and Veritas. The 
panels are in high relief in a sunk ground, 
and are inserted in varying positions on a line 
in the plain limestone walls of the vestibule. 
The subjects resemble the putti or bambini of 


Ss 





the Italian Renaissance rather than the more 
modern but less insouciant forms of later 
French and English sculpture. They are 
very charming both in their anatomy and their 
movement, and each figure has its own character. 


NYMPH AND 
FAUN 


By 
Paul Jennewein 


Named by lettering, they are more descriptive 
than symbolic, and therefore their grace and 
meaning are revealed simultaneously. They 
do not invite comparison with the metopes or 
Greek temples but, in a very modest way, the 
less structural panels of the Italian altar of 
pulpit panels. Somewhat more Greek in their 
architectonic, the panels of the Harrisburg 
Education Buildings of the architects Gehrond 
and Ross are also more classical in their form, the 
gay freedom of the putti gives place to a more 
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staid and even more stately use of the human 
form, which is well seen in that called Simplicity 
and Truth. In this series the subjects are 
lettered and the figure placed on a sunk ground, 
but the relief is lower and the view more in profile. 


On a far more extensive scale is the modelled 
sculpture of the new Museum of Art at 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. This great 
building, in Kato stone of golden orange and 
silver grey, is completely classical in its archi- 





THESEUS AND THE MINOTAUR. Coloured terra-cotta group on pediment of the Philadelphia Museum of Art 
By Paul Jennewein 


The most fecund factor in the revival of 
interest in ancient sculpture was undoubtedly 
the publication, in 1924, of ‘“‘ Polychromy,” by 
Leon V. Solon, at The Architectural Record 
Press of New York. In this book the use of 
colour in sculpture of the classical schools was 
thoroughly investigated, and its principles 
assented. Leon Solon, son of the celebrated 
ceramic artist working at Stoke-on-Trent last 
century, is himself not only a decorative artist 
in general, but a practical one in the domain of 
ceramic work. His influence in the United 
States is so considerable that it has resulted in 
the most ambitious scheme of coloured sculpture 
of modern times, in which has been enlisted 
the services of two at least of the foremost 
sculptors : John Gregory and Paul Jennewein. 
In the middle years of the nineteenth century 
terra-cotta constructional and decorative work 
was used in London, the two most important 
examples being the Royal College of Science and 
the British (Natural History) Museum at South 
Kensington. There is a large amount of modelled 
work in these buildings, including figure work. 


tecture with its great Ionic pillars supporting 
its pediments, the work of the architects C. L. 
Borie, Jnr., Horace Trumbauer and C. C. 
Zantzinger. The major portion of the sculpture 
is included in these pediments. Gregory is 
responsible for that of the east pavilion, 
Jennewein for the west, and for certain other 
details in gilt-bronze like the horses of the 
Acroterium of the pediment and the two 
griffon supporters at the angles, which are them- 
selves of individual importance. The central 
figures of the pediment are modelled in terra- 
cotta, 114 ft. high, in four sections. Technical 
considerations demanded that these should be 
made in pieces not more than 3 ft., which 
necessitated their building up with the greatest 
care so that the divisions should not be seen, 
and this was, as the sculptors explain, success- 
fully accomplished by appropriate designing. 
Not only does terra-cotta take the necessary 
range of colours successfully, but it is very 
well suited to the American climate, a feature 
of the problem which was not faced by the 
Greeks or Egyptians. 
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PORTRAIT of NICOLO SPINELLI By Hans Memlinc (1430-1494) 
Musée Royal des Beaux Arts, Antwerp 





This noble portrait, one of the gems of the Antwerp collection, was exhibited at the Flemish Exhibition, London, 
1927. Panel size 12in. by 8}in. Hans Memlinc was born near Mayence about 1430 and is said to have been a 
pupil of Roger Van Der Weyden. 











TABLES, 


BY R. W. 


Fig. I. A SILVER 
TABLE, STANDS 
AND LOOKING 
GLASS, 1676-1680 


MONG the many new pieces of furniture 
which came into vogue at the Restor- 
ation of Charles II was an article 
which, in inventories, sale catalogues 

and advertisements of the time, was described 
as a stand. The purpose of this piece of 
furniture was to support a candlestick or 
candelabra. In contemporary newspaper 
advertisements two of which are quoted below, 
it will be observed that these stands are men- 
tioned in conjunction with tables and looking 
glasses. In the London Gazette, under date 
June 14th, 1688, there is the following 
advertisement : 

*“‘ All sorts of Cabinet Work to be sold as 
Cabinets, Scretores, Chests of Drawers, Tables, 
Stands and Looking Glasses, to be sold a very 
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In the possession of 
the Lord Sackville 


good Penniworth by Henry Iden, living lately 
at the sign of the Looking Glass in Ludgate 
Street. ...” 

In the issue dated January 5th, 1693, of a 
newspaper entitled “A Collection for the 
Improvement of Husbandry and Trade” the 
following advertisement appeared : 

“A Proposal for the Sale of several Rich 
Indian Goods, by way of ticket or Lot to the 
value of 1500, consisting of fine Cabinets and 
Skreens, Table Stands and Glasses, Tea Tables 
and Stands ; Chests, Trucks, etc., and several 
sorts of Japan. . . .” 

The references to tables, stands and looking 
glasses certainly infer that these four pieces of 
furniture were made en suite. In proof of this 
we find that several sets of furniture of this 
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description have survived, the most outstanding 
example being the silver set at Knowle (Fig. I). 

This frequent mention of tables, stands and 
looking glasses in contemporary advertisements 





Fig. II. A DRESSING TABLE VENEERED WITH 
COROMANDEL WOOD. Temp. Charles II 


In the possession of G. N. Charrington, Esq. 


suggests that they must have been familiar 
pieces of furniture up to Queen Anne’s reign. 
After this time reference to them in advertise- 
ments became less frequent. Unfortunately, 
time has only permitted the survival of a few 
complete suites, although many single pieces of 
a set such as a table and mirror or stand exist 
to-day. The stands are far rarer since, as 
they were moved about and handled, their 
liability to damage was far greater than in 
the case of the table or mirror. 

In the second advertisement which I have 
quoted it will be noticed that stands are referred 
to as being used in conjunction with tea tables. 
This is the only mention that I have succeeded 
in finding in which the stand and the tea table 
are linked together. 

These suites of tables, stands and glasses 
were undoubtedly used as dressing-tables, the 
stands with their candlesticks flanking the 
dressing-table to provide the necessary illumin- 
ation. In the time of Charles II the glass was 
a large one, and it hung on the wall above the 
dressing-table (Fig. I). Many mirrors of this 
type have survived, some of them with frames 
decorated with marquetry, and others veneered 
with walnut and olive wood ; the latter was a 
popular wood for furniture in the time of 
Charles IT. 


The dressing-table, which belonged to this 
type of mirror, was of rectangular proportions 
on turned and twisted legs connected by flat 
stretchers and with one long drawer in the 
frieze (Fig. II). Numerous examples of these 
tables are extant, but few, unfortunately, are to 
be found with their attendant mirrors. 

The stands of the Charles II period were 
designed with tripod feet (Figs. IV and V), 
and had their stems turned to match the 
turning of the legs of the table. A pair of 
stands of the seventeenth century is an extreme 
rarity to-day, as like the mirror and table the 
stands have survived in single examples and not 
in pairs. 

The mirror on the wall could not have been 
very convenient as a toilet glass, and, therefore, 
the alternative design of a standing glass on 
the table was employed. This glass was either 
supported by a strut behind or swung between 
two uprights fixed on a base in which were 
drawers (Fig. VIII). The former, which was the 
earlier pattern—as the latter did not come into 
vogue until about 1690—was made sometimes in 
silver, sometimes with its frame decorated with 
needlework (Fig. [X), but more often with a 
wooden frame, although hardly an example of 
a mirror of this last-named type has survived. 
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Fig. III. A DRESSING TABLE VENEERED WITH 
WALNUT WITH TURNED LEGS AND CROSS 
STRETCHERS OF ELM. 

In the possession of P. D. Griffiths, Esq., F.S.A. 


About 1690-1700 the wall mirror and the 
rectangular table went out of vogue. New 
types of dressing-tables then came into favour— 
tables which were supported on turned or 
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cabriole legs and with small drawers (Fig. IIT), 
or tables of pedestal design (Fig. VII). They 
have survived in considerable quantities, both 
in walnut and oak, the latter wood being used 
for the cheaper examples. A number of them 
in mahogany are also extant. 


for the conclusion that the stand in the 
eighteenth century was not a part of the 
dressing-table. It was used for the general 
illumination of a room, which purpose is 
mentioned by Sheraton when, in writing about 
candlestands, he remarks, that they “ afford 





Fig. IV. ASTAND WITH STEM 
OF SOLID YEW WITH TOP 
VENEERED WITH WALNUT. 

Temp. Charles II. Jn the possession of 


These two designs of dressing-tables con- 
tinued to be made up to 1750, but, as I have 
stated, the stands so popular in the seventeenth 
century, appear to have gone out of vogue at 
the beginning of Queen Anne’s reign. My 
reasons for this statement are that references to 
stands in contemporary advertisements ceased 
after 1700, and walnut stands which date from 
the eighteenth century are extremely rare, 
whereas quite a number dating from the late 
seventeenth century have survived. 

In contrast many mahogany stands dating 
from 1720 onwards are extant. The omission 
of any reference to these stands in contemporary 
advertisements is, I consider, another reason 


Fig. V. A WALNUT STAND. 
Temp. Charles II 


In the possession of P. D. Griffiths, 
P. D. Griffiths, Esq., F.S.A. : Esq., F.S.A. 


Fig. VI. A TALL WALNUT 
CANDLESTAND. 
Temp. Queen Anne 
In the possession of Captain R. S. Hilton 


additional light to such parts of the room where 
it would be neither ornamental nor easy to 
introduce any other kind.”’ There is no sug- 
gestion in the text that the stands illustrated in 
contemporary books on furniture design, such 
as Thomas Chippendale’s “ Director” and 
Ince and Mayhew’s “ Household Furniture,” 
were made en suite with dressing-tables. 

The gilt stands at Hampton Court Palace, 
which date from the reign of William and Mary 
to George I, were unquestionably used to 
supplement the illumination given by the 
candelabra and sconces for the lighting of the 
large and lofty rooms of the palace. When the 
dressing-table was no longer illuminated by 
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Fig. VII1. A WALNUT DRESSING TABLE WITH CONTEMPORARY DRESSING GLASS. Circa 1745 
In the possession of P. D. Griffiths, Esq., F.S.A. 
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candlesticks on stands then the former must 
have stood on the table. 

A problem of which there appears to be no 
ready solution in connection with these dressing- 
tables is that they were nearly always of small 
size, the top of the average table measuring not 
more than 3 ft. in width, examples of dressing- 
tables 4 ft. wide being quite exceptional. Why 
did our ancestors of this period insist on small 
dressing-tables, especially when they had aban- 
doned the use of stands for supporting candle- 
sticks. One would have thought that when 
they did this, they would have increased the 
size of their dressing-tables to accommodate the 
candlesticks. 

Reverting back to seventeenth-century 
dressing suites, examples were undoubtedly 
made in Japan lac as well as in marquetry, 
walnut and olive wood. A few tables and 
mirrors in Japan lac have survived, but no pair 
of lacquer stands of the seventeenth century, 
so far as I know, exists to-day. It seems clear 
from the very large number of advertisements 
of this period which mention Japan lac dressing 
suites that they must have been made in 
considerable quantities. That no complete set 
has survived is due to the fact that lacquer 
furniture was unable to withstand long domestic 
wear, since the lacquer itself was nothing more 
than paint and varnish. 

The following quotation from the London 
Gazette of January 13th, 1697, mentions one 
of these lacquer dressing sets : 

“Lost or miscarried out of Lodgings at 
Whitehall the 4th Inst in the time of Fire, viz. 
I large black Japan Looking-Glass with Table 
and Stands, the Table without the drawer ; 
1 Walnut Tree Table and Stands. . . .” 

The looking glass referred to was un- 
questionably the type which hung on the wall, 
as at this period a standing toilet glass was 
termed a dressing glass. The fact that it is 
noted that the table had lost its drawer shows 
that it was of the type with one long drawer in 
the frieze (Fig. II). 

To-day silver furniture such as that at 
Knowle is excessively rare ; in fact the number 
of individual English pieces can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. In the seventeenth 
century, however, tables, mirrors and stands in 
silver were not so unusual. Their present-day 
scarcity is due to the passing of an Act of 
Parliament in 1696, the object of which was to 
prevent the coin of the realm from being 


melted down and turned into plate. To 
accomplish this the standard of plate was 
raised above that of the silver coinage. This 
had one result that much existing plate was 
melted down and sold at a profit to the Mint. 
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Fig. VIII. A DRESSING GLASS IN JAPAN LAC WITH 
CREAM GROUND. Temp. William and Mary 
In the possession of the Lord Plender 


Celia Fiennes writes in her Diary* in connection 
with a visit she paid to Lord Chesterfield’s house: 

I was in several bed chambers, 
one had a crimson damask bed, ye other 


‘* Through England on a side saddle in the time of William 
and Mary.” 
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Temp. Charles II 


Esq., F.S.A. 
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In the possession of P. D. Griffiths, 
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A DRESSING GLASS WITH FRAME OF STUMP NEEDLEWORK. 


Fig. IX. 
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Fig. xX. A TABLE WITH WASSAIL BOWL AND CUPS AND STANDS MADE OF 
LIGNUM VITA AND IVORY Temp. Charles II 
In the possession of the Lord Cullen of Ashbourne 


crimson velvet set upon halfe paces: this best 
was ye bride Chamber wch used to be call’d 
ye Silver roome where ye stands, table, and 
fire utensils were all massy silver, but when 
plaite was in nomination to pay a tax, ye Earl 
of Chesterfield sold it all.” 

The following advertisement, which 
appeared in the London Gazette of February 
18th, 1689, also supports the contention that 
silver furniture was not so exceptional as it 
has been held to be because of its present day 
rarity. It runs: 

“There is a silver Table, Stands and 
Looking Glasses, with Andirons, Sconces and 
several pieces of Plate, to be Sold at very 
Reasonable Rates. Enquire at Mr. James 
Lapley at the Three Cocks in the Upper End 
of Cheapside, Goldsmith. . . .” 

Gilt gesso stands dating from the Queen 
Anne and George I periods, and carved wood 
gilt examples, which came into vogue in the 
early eighteenth century and remained fashion- 
able up to the Adam period, were without 
doubt made in large numbers, but like those of 
Japan lac the vast majority have perished. 
Such gilt stands were presumably used for 
providing occasional lighting in rooms, and 
not illumination for a set purpose. They went 


with the other furniture in the room, such as 
gilt tables and chairs. 

Our eighteenth-century ancestors undoubt- 
edly took pains to ensure that their rooms were 
furnished throughout with furniture of the 
same wood. They did not mix walnut and 
mahogany together, or either of them with 
lacquer ; though it is true that gilt tables and 
stands might sometimes be interspersed with 
walnut chairs ; and satinwood and gilt furniture 
were frequently to be found in the same room 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
To-day, when two or three pieces have survived 
from a suite which might have numbered 
twenty pieces or more, it is hard to visualize 
the effect of the whole suite as it orice existed. 

One other problem concerning the candle 
stand is what type of candlestick or candelabra 
was placed upon it. The pair of stands with 
table en suite made in lignum vite and ivory 
(Fig. X) have their original candlesticks, which 
it is interesting to note, match both as regards 
design and material. From the survival of this 
interesting set I think that it is possible to 
contend that in the majority of cases candle- 
sticks of the same wood and design as the 
stands themselves were made and supplied by 
the cabinetmakers. The fact that no wooden 
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gilt or early lacquered candlesticks have sur- 
vived does not mean that they were not made, 
but that in the course of time they have 
been destroyed. As a further proof of this 
contention a certain number of mahogany 
candlesticks have survived, and some of 


Fig. XI. A PAIR 
OF MAHOGANY 
CANDLESTANDS 


Circa 1755 


them undoubtedly belonged to mahogany stands. 

Only a few stands retain to-day their 
original candlesticks. The wealthy house- 
holder undoubtedly used silver candlesticks 
in place of wooden ones, especially for 
the stands which were used in a reception 
or drawing-room. Some eighteenth-century 
stands such as those at Hampton Court 
Palace, were made as high as §ft. These 
stands presumably supported three or four 
branched candelabra made of wood and gilt to 
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match the stand itself. A single candlestick 
would have looked absurdly out of scale on so 
large a candle stand. 

Daniel Marot, the architect-designer, in the 
reign of William III, showed in his published 
designs candlestands supporting many branch 
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In the possession of 
the Earl of Radnor 


candelabra, which were undoubtedly made of 
the same material as the stand and not of metal. 

Chippendale, in the description of the 
plates in his “ Director,”’ which depict candle- 
stands, described the branches as of brass. 
Ince and Mayhew, in some of their designs of 
stands, show candlesticks which from the 
lightness and character of the design must have 
been intended for execution in metal. It was 
only the plain utilitarian mahogany candlestand 
which had wooden candlesticks. 
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FOREIGN SUITORS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


AND THEIR 


PORTRAITS 


BY F. M. KELLY 


F the recent Loan Exhibition of the Reign of 

Queen Elizabeth (January 26th to March 15th, 

1933) at 22 and 23 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1,' 

certainly not the least impressive or least 
interesting feature was the representative collection of 
portraits illustrative of that vital chapter of England’s 
story. Considering the obvious handicaps with which 
the organizers had to cope, their success on the whole 
can only be described as remarkable. Historical 
portraiture seldom fails of its appeal to the average 
public: it is all the more regrettable that the examples 
offered for its delectation should too often serve only 
to create false impressions on the all-too-confiding 
mind of the uninformed spectator. Where the selection 
committee are limited in their choice by considerations 
of space, time and expense, and have to depend upon the 
generosity of private owners for the success of the 
display, too critical an appreciation of the treasures 
so ungrudgingly placed at their disposal is apt to savour 
of churlishness. Alleged “ family traditions ” are wont 
to be deeply cherished, and to decline a proferred loan, 
or—worse still—to accept it at a valuation at variance 
with that put on it by the lender, is often to sin past 
forgiveness. 


Of all branches of art none perhaps has made less 
progress in the last century or so than that of historic 
iconography. It is one in which the principles of art 
criticism as commonly interpreted cannot lead one very 
far: for here the esthetic value of the work is not the 
crucial point. The inferior artist may, and often does, 
convey the unvarnished truth about his sitter’s outward 
appearance more faithfully than one of far greater 
achievement. I confess that in the Civil War my 
sympathies are wholeheartedly Royalist; yet when I 
picture to myself the person of Charles I it is Mytens’ 
presentment that comes to mind rather than the romantic 
conception of van Dyck. Again Titian’s elegant full- 
length of Charles V with a hound in the Prado finely 
conveys the Emperor, but its prototype by Seisenegger 
at Vienna is assuredly a truer rendering of plain Charles 
of Hapsburg. 


The subject is a vast one, and it is complicated at 
every step by the unfounded attributions, often dating 
far back, that have sprung up weedlike in countless 
private collections. If only we could adopt the tabula 
rasa method! As it is, one can but judge each case 
on its merits, or at most specialize in particular periods, 
nations and castes. In doing so one incidentally has 
to acquire a good deal of first-hand historical and 
antiquarian knowledge, till every portrait from the past 
is apt to tell a fuller tale than the average spectator 
probably imagines. 


1 See notice in Apollo, February, 1933 





Fig. I. PHILIP II OF SPAIN By Antonio Moro 


In the Elizabethan exhibition which prompted this 
essay the portraits of the queen’s foreign suitors were 
as interesting as they were doubtless unfamiliar to the 
public. With Leicester, Raleigh and Essex countless 
popular illustrated histories had made them acquainted. 
The subject of Elizabeth’s many “ lovers ” and candidates 
for her hand has inspired more than one writer in our 
time. There should, however, be an opening for a 
brief pictorial monograph dealing with them—native 
and foreign—comprehensively. It is by no means my 
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aim here to supply such a want (supposing it to exist), 
but merely to describe in a desultory way a number 
of portraits of Continental princes whose names at onc 
time or another were discussed, more or less seriously. 


From Spain, France, Austria, Germany they came. 
First in importance is Philip II of Spain, whose reign 
was to be one long duel with her: he had his eye upon 
the English throne ere Mary, his wife, was dead. Fig. I 
is from the fine portrait by Antonio Moro in the Escorial. 
It is of special interest, for a document of 1575 in the 
Royal Archives of Spain expressly states its authorship, 
and that the king is “ portrayed after the guise he 
appeared in on the Saint Quentin campaign.” Despite 
the splendid suits fashioned for this king, and still to be 
seen in the Armeria Real in Madrid, this is the only 
occasion on which Philip ever appeared personally on the 
field of battle, and it is on record that he did not specially 
relish the experience. That being so, one is tempted 





Fig. III. DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA (at Madrid) 
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Fig II. DON CARLOS, SON OF PHILIP II 


to wonder that he should have appeared there in any- 
thing less than cap-a-pie armour. The armour is part 
of a suit still extant. The picture dates apparently from 
1557 or soon after, 7.e., from a period when the king 
must already have contemplated marriage with Elizabeth 
so soon as her sister Mary should be decently out of 
the way. 


Elizabeth herself, although she soon quenched 
Philip’s hopes once and for all, seems (curiously enough) 
at one time to have hinted at his son, the unhappy 
Don Carlos, as a possible substitute. Of all the princes 
named in this connection he was probably the least 
promising material both mentally and physically, being 
in all respects the very opposite of the romantic figure 
of Schiller’s well-known tragedy. Fig. II is from a 
portrait in the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, of 
which the original is—or was till recently—in the 
possession of the Conde de Villagonzalo (exhibited 
1920-21 in the Spanish Art Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy). It is considered to be from the workshop 
of Sanchez Coéllo, and from the date must be about 
the last portrait of him painted, for at the beginning of 
1568 he was imprisoned in his quarters, where he died 
soon after. The portrait is of further interest as concrete 
evidence of the magnificence of attire which contem- 
poraries noted as characteristic of this prince. Of all 
possible suitors for the hand of England’s queen none, 
on the other hand, could well have been a truer figure 
of romance than Don John of Austria. His full-length 
portrait in the Prado (Fig. III, authorship disputed) shows 
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FOREIGN SUITORS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH AND THEIR PORTRAITS 


him at the height of his hopes. The presence at his 
side of the famous tame lion “‘ Austria,” shows it to 
have been painted shortly after the campaign to Tunis, 
when Lepanto was still a bright memory and the 
disillusionment of the Netherlands was yet to come. 


hand of Elizabeth: Charles IX of France, his brother 
Henry of Anjou (afterwards Henry III) and their junior 
Hercule-Francois de France, Duc d’Alencon (afterwards 
of Anjou). The negotiations with the two former never 
seem to have taken any very definite shape, but of all 





Fig. IV. KING CHARLES IX OF FRANCE, HENRY DUC D’ANJOU (after- 
wards Henry III of France) AND HERCULE-FRANCOIS DUC D’ALENCON 
afterwards Duc d’Anjou 


From the point of view of costume and armour the picture 
has several interesting details, and it confirms the report 
of his good looks and taste for fine clothes. 


Miss Oswald-Smith’s group-portrait of Catherine 
de Medici and her children (Fig. IV) has the unusual 
merit of presenting at a glance three pretenders to the 


the queen’s foreign suitors none seems to have persisted 
so long or to have received such definite encouragement 
as Alengon. Another portrait of Henry III in the early 
years of his reign was lent to the Elizabethan Exhibition 
by Sir Guy Graham of Norton Conyers.? Both these 


Reproduced in Burlington Magazine, June 1932: “ An unknown portrait of 
Henry III."’ 
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pictures are valuable illustrations of French court-dress 
from 1561 to 1578. Note how the three Valois brothers 
are identically attired, a custom pretty general among 
brothers and close kinsmen. 

The most persistent suitor excepting Alengon was 
the Archduke Charles of Styria, third son of the Emperor 





Fig. V. THE ARCHDUKE CHARLES OF STYRIA 


Ferdinand I and brother to Maximilian II. He appears 
to have been the favourite candidate with the English 
Catholics, the majority of whom were inclined to mistrust 
either a Spanish or a French alliance, while among the 
Protestants an impression was entertained that his 
religious scruples were not over-rigid. For some nine 
years Elizabeth kept him in play first and last. Eventually 
he married Mary, daughter to Albert of Bavaria, and 
founded the University of Graz, administered by the 
Jesuits. Fig. V is from a portrait by an unknown artist 
in the Germanisches Museum, Nirnberg, and represents 


him about 1565, while his “‘ courtship ’’ was being actively 
canvassed. He is attired from head to foot in shades of 
heliotrope ; a colour-scheme in my experience unique. 
He was a brave soldier, abstemious in habits, kindly and 
just; such at least was the repute he enjoyed among 
his subjects. 





Fig. VI. ARCHDUKE FERDINAND II OF TIROL 


His elder brother, Ferdinand of Tirol, though like- 
wise canvassed as a competitor for the hand of Elizabeth, 
never seems to have filled the part with any conviction. 
He was primarily a devoted son and brother, and his 
first marriage with the commoner Philippine Welser 
is one of the true romances of history. He was a gallant 
soldier and tilter, but his chief fame rests on his wonderful 
collection of paintings, armour and objets dart formed 
in his castle of Ambras, near Innsbriick, of which collection 
the pick is now preserved at Vienna. At Ambras can 
still be seen portraits of him in armour of which the 
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Fig. VII. KING ERIC XIV OF SWEDEN 


Stockholm Museum 


originals are now in the ex-Imperial Armoury of 
Vienna. One of these (Fig. VI) shows him in a black 
embossed suit of German make. Incidentally, his 
collection of the armours of famous men of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries is even now beyond question the 
finest extant. 

The portrait of Eric XIV (Fig. VII) is from the original 
at Stockholm. He offered himself as a suitor to 
Elizabeth in 1559-60, but neither his overlavish 
expenditure nor his extravagant conduct availed to 
recommend him. Six years later, after a reign of crazy 
violence, he was forcibly deposed, and died in 1577. 
The portrait of Adolf Duke of Holstein Gottorp 
(Fig. VIII) is especially interesting from the point of 
view of costume and armour. To dwell upon it at 
length here would be unfair to a writer who has devoted 
special study to the subject, and who proposes shortly to 
publish the results in a comprehensive illustrated mono- 
graph. I will only mention that the armour depicted 
in this portrait (from Gripsholm) is still in existence ; 
also (a point hitherto unnoted by costume writers) that 
the Scandinavian nobility of the sixteenth century seem 
specially to have affected the dress fashions current in 
Switzerland and (Protestant) Germany, as shown both 
here and in the preceding illustration. 


ELIZABETH AND 





THEIR POR? RAITS 

My tale is far from complete. Many names are 
lacking. Emmanuel Philibert of Savoy, Jacques de 
Savoie, Duke of Nemours, Frederick II of Denmark, 
John of Finland, the sons of the King of Portugal, of the 
Duke of Florence and of the Duke of Ferara. Curiously 
enough, more than one of Elizabeth’s suitors also offered 
himself as a prospective husband to her rival, Mary 
Stuart. Add to all these her English wooers and the 
tale—in numbers—is an imposing one. But, as I said, 
my object here is but to indicate possibilities which 
others, perhaps, may think worth while to exploit to 
ampler purpose. 





Fig. VIII. ADOLF DUKE OF HOLSTEIN GOTTORP 
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SCARLETT DAVIS AS A PORTRAIT PAINTER 


BY HILDA 





J. SCARLETT 
dated 1839. 


DAVIS. 
7iin. by §2 in. 


Self Portrait. Sepia. Signed and 
British Museum 


LTHOUGH Scarlett Davis died at the early age 
of forty-one, numerous pictures and drawings 
by him are recorded in exhibition and sale 
catalogues of the first half of the nineteenth 

century. The present scarcity of his works may be 
partly accounted for by the fact that when they appear 
in salerooms they are more often ascribed to better-known 
artists, such as Bonington, David Roberts, and Sir A. W. 
Callcott, than to Davis himself. So far as he is known, it 
is as a painter of powerful and original church interiors 
and picture galleries. Yet it was only in his later years 
that he devoted himself to such subjects. Before that 
most of his energies were confined to portrait painting, 
in which he attained considerable success. 


So little authentic information about Davis has been 
published that a short sketch of his early life, based on 
family papers, may be welcome. The present article 
deals only with the first twenty-five years. 


John Scarlett Davis was born in Leominster, Hereford- 
shire, on September Ist, 1804. He was the second son 
of James Davis, silversmith and watchmaker, and his 
wife, Anne Scarlett, a distant relative of Sir James 
Scarlett, the Attorney-General, afterwards Lord Abinger. 
They had three other sons, James, Francis, and Edmund, 
and one daughter, Charlotte Anne. 


F. 


FINBERG 


At the beginning of 1818 John was sent to London, 
to Mr. Delapierre’s Academy in Well Street, Hackney, 
where he learned French, Latin, and Greek, and had 
drawing lessons from a Mr. De Fleury. The same year 
he won a prize from the Society of Arts for a pen drawing, 
a copy of an engraving of “The Coronation of 
Henry VI.” He also began to study painting under 
W. F. Witherington. Among his friends in London 
was Robert Jennings, publisher of The Keepsake and 
The Landscape Annual, and in 1819 Davis painted a 
portrait of his son “ Little John Jennings,” and, later, 
one of Jennings himself. 


After spending two years at Hackney, Davis left 
school and went to live with his brother James, who 
had come to London. On Witherington’s advice he 
drew from the Elgin Marbles at the British Museum, 
and there he made the acquaintance of John Thomas 
Smith, Keeper of the Print Room. A few months later 
he began to make portrait-drawings. 


Davis was admitted a probationer at the Royal 
Academy Schools in July, 1820, and became a student 
on November 25th. At the beginning of 1821 his friend 
Mr. Leftly, of Dulau’s, the booksellers at the corner of 
Soho Square, took him on a visit to Sir James Stuart, 
who later introduced him to Lawrence and David Wilkie. 
During this year he worked under Charles Turner, the 
mezzotint-engraver, and also began painting in the 
Gallery of the British Institution, where he copied a 
head by Rembrandt. 


In 1822 his first exhibit, a landscape, was hung at 
the Royal Academy, and during a visit to Leominster 
that summer he painted portraits of a neighbour, Miss 
Farrington, and of his uncle, Francis Davis. The latter 
is vigorously painted, showing a high degree of accom- 
plishment for a young man barely eighteen years old. 
It is a small picture on panel, as are most of Davis’s 
early works. (Fig. II.) Another small portrait which he 
finished that year was of a Mr. Galsworthy, an attorney. 


In August, 1823, he saw the sea for the first time, and 
was “ rather disappointed ” with it. He had been staying 
at Sir Henry Gwillim’s, near Brighton, to paint a portrait 
of his little daughter, for which he was paid eight guineas 
and his expenses. Three months after his return from 
Sussex, John Young, Keeper of the British Institution, 
commissioned him to make drawings for his catalogue of 
the Stafford Gallery. Young etched the outlines which 
illustrate this catalogue from small copies of the pictures 
made by Davis. He was also arranging to publish a 
catalogue of the Royal Collections, and employed Davis 
to copy the originals at Carlton House and the other 
Royal Palaces. This work occupied Davis during the 
greater part of 1824 and the beginning of the following 
year, but Young, who had been in poor health for some 
time, died in March, 1825, and the projected catalogue 
was not proceeded with. 


In 1824 Davis had been employed by Lawrence to 
copy his portrait of Lord Colchester, and when the copy 
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was finished he wrote home: “I would defy anyone to 
tell the difference,” adding naively : “‘ T. Scandrett likes 
mine better than the original.” It was probably about 
this time that he saw in Lawrence’s studio the famous 
portrait of Master Lambton (“‘ The Red Boy ”’), of which 
he made a small sketch in oils. ‘“‘ The Red Boy” was 
shown at the Royal Academy in 1825, and that year 
Davis had two of his pictures hung there. One was a 
“Portrait of a friend”; the other, the interior of his 
own painting room, which he called ““ My Den: That 
scull (sic) had a tongue in it and could sing once.” He 
sold this picture later in the year for ten guineas to J. T. 
Smith, who “ behaved in the kindest way,” introduced 
him to Francis Danby and other painters, and on hearing 
that he had decided to try his fortunes in Yorkshire, gave 
him an introduction to the Lord Mayor of York (Lord 
Dundas, afterwards Earl of Zetland). Davis accordingly 
set out for York at the end of October, 1825. 


The exhibitions held annually in Leeds by the 
Northern Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts may have provided an inducement for Davis’s 
journey. He already had friends in Yorkshire, for in 
letters written early in 1826 he mentions Dr. Simpson 
and Captain Muller of Knaresborough, both of whom 
introduced him to fotential sitters. There was also the 
Reverend James Landon of Aberford, member of a 
Herefordshire family, whose niece, Letitia Elizabeth 
Landon, the poetess “‘ L. E. L.,” was staying at Aberford 
in the summer of 1826. There is a tradition that she and 
Scarlett Davis, who was two years her junior, were 
engaged for a time. At the Leeds Exhibition that year 
she saw his portrait of “ The Son of Charles Slingsby, 
Esq.,” which inspired some verses contributed by her to 
The Hereford Journal in September, 1826. Of the exhi- 
bition itself she wrote, rather patronisingly, that it “ is 
very superior to what you would expect a provincial one 
to be.” 


Davis was probably an exhibitor again in the following 
year, but I have been unable to find, either in Leeds or 
in London, catalogues of the exhibitions held during the 
years when he was in Yorkshire ; nor is there any letter 
written by him between February and September, 1827, 
to throw light on the matter. At the beginning of the 
year he was in Ripon, where Mr. Terry, the banker, sat 
to him. He then returned to Aberford to paint several 
portraits in that neighbourhood, including one of James 
Landon. In March, 1828, another of Letitia’s uncles, 
Dr. Whittington Landon, Dean of Exeter and Provost of 
Worcester College, Oxford, invited Davis to the Deanery 
to paint his portrait, but as the artist was preparing for 
that year’s exhibition, it was agreed to postpone these 
sittings until the Dean visited Herefordshire in the 
summer. 


Davis had determined to make a good show at Leeds, 
for he sent no fewer than thirty works—oils, water-colours, 
and lithographs. In a letter to his father, postmarked May 
roth, 1828, he gives a full list of his exhibits, together 
with a rough sketch of the pictures themselves and 
the way they were hung (see page 152). They were 
grouped together on one wall, the centre-piece being a 
portrait of a young man, probably the artist himself, 
described as “‘ A Head a Study from Nature.” On the 
left of this hung a view of the “ Interior of the Exhibition 
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PORTRAIT PAINTER 

Room ” (the Gallery of the Northern Society), while on 
the right was “ Interior of my own Painting Room ” 
(exhibited the following year at the Society of British 
Artists, London, as “ Interior of my Yorkshire Den ”’). 
The other important pictures in the Leeds group were 
““ Gallery at Harewood House,” “ Interior of the Library 
at Becca” (Mr. William Markham’s, Becca Lodge), 
“View in the Old Church, Leeds,” “ Chapter House, 
Kirkstall,” “‘ Twilight Scene—Composition,” and ‘‘ Here- 
ford Cathedral—Sunset.”” These were presumably oils. 





FRANCIS DAVIS, UNCLE OF THE ARTIST. Signed 
and dated J. S. O. 1832. By J. Scarlett Davis 


Above and below them hung smaller pictures, probably 
water-colours, many of them being views of famous 
places in Yorkshire. There were also some portraits, 
among them “ S. Lister Booth, Esq.,” “ Mr. T. Inch- 
bold ” (the Leeds publisher), and “J. Pearson, Esq.” 
As these were small, they may have been pencil or sepia 
drawings. In addition, Davis showed four lithographs 
after Rubens. They were done from studies of heads 
belonging to R. D. Chantrell, the Leeds architect. A set 
of twelve was afterwards published with a dedication to 
Lawrence. 


A notice of the exhibition, mentioning some of 
Davis’s pictures, appeared in the Leeds Mercury. His 
painting of the Gallery at Harewood House cannot have 
been a commission, for it has never formed part of the 
Harewood collection; nor was it sold during the 
exhibition, for it reappeared in London in 1829, together 
with others of Davis’s Yorkshire subjects, at the Society 
of British Artists. If it could be found now, it would be 
of great interest as showing what pictures were then 
hanging in the Gallery, for the portraits by Reynolds and 
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Hoppner which hang there now were in other rooms at 
that date. 

Soon after the opening of the exhibition, Davis went 
to Bolton Abbey. He had decided to publish twelve 
lithographs of Bolton and its neighbourhood, and had 
already obtained over a hundred subscribers to this work, 
including the Duke of Devonshire, Lord George 
Cavendish, Lord Stourton, Lady Harewood, Sir T. 
Slingsby, and “ seventy of the first men in Yorkshire.” 
The sudden death of his father in June or July necessi- 
tated his return to Leominster. In August he was in 
Liverpool, staying with some relatives, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Turner, whose life-size portraits he painted. At 
their request he also painted for them one of himself. 
On leaving Liverpool he returned to Bolton to finish his 
drawings, and the lithographs were published early in 
1829. 

Davis now settled in London, at 80, Charlotte Street. 
He had been commissioned to copy Lawrence’s portrait 
of Richard Clark, the City Chamberlain, which belonged 
to the Corporation and now hangs in the Guildhall Art 
Gallery, and to engrave a mezzotint from it. Some 





trouble arose before the copy was finished, for the artist 
“astonished and alarmed some of that scientific and 
shrewd body the Common Council, who were afraid he 
should so exactly copy the original as to be able to deceive 
and rob them, by placing his in the frame and bringing 
away Sir Thomas Lawrence’s.” After some discussion 
he was allowed to proceed with his copy, and the 
mezzotint he engraved from it was published in July, 
1829, by Robert Jennings, who dedicated the plate to the 
Lord Mayor, William Thompson, the Aldermen and 
Common Council. The Lord Mayor signified his 
approval by sitting to Davis for his own portrait, and 
giving him a commission for a large picture of the interior 
of the newly-opened Hall at Christ’s Hospital, of which 
institution he was President. Davis also painted portraits 
of the Sheriffs, William Taylor Copeland and Felix Booth, 
and had so many commissions in the City that he expected 
to be busy for the next two years. ‘“ I now intend to give 
portrait-painting a fair chance,” he wrote to his mother, 
“it is much more profitable than any other style of 
painting, although there are many other branches of 
painting I should prefer.” 
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UNFAMILIAR USES FOR STAINED GLASS 


BY CHARLES F. ANNESLEY VOYSEY 





DESIGN FROM THE MORTE D’ARTHUR 


incomplete until enriched by carving 

and stained glass, because form is the 

language of the mind and colour is the 
language of the emotions: both essentials of 
home life. Even a flat or temporary dwelling 
should have, and can have, some example of 
each of these arts. 


Hee, will agree that a home is 


With regard to stained glass, the accom- 
panying illustrations are intended to show how, 
at a very slight cost, colour and form can be 
represented in stained glass as a memorial or 
illustration of armorial bearings. Hung upon 
any window, without any material work on, 
or disturbance of, existing structure, such 
decoration never becomes a landlord’s fixture, 
but can be easily transferred from one dwelling 
to another; and will prove to be a perpetual 
companion and esthetic delight. 


By Martin Travers 


Stained glass, when well designed, will 
not only give pleasure by its gradations of 
colour and tone, but it gives form which 
stimulates thought and inspires admiration, 
delight in good handicraft, something to 
think about, and lastly but not least some 
ideal to love. 


In addition to the foregoing the following 
applications and suggestions for the use of 
stained glass should be mentioned. For they 
show how history repeats itself. In the Middle 
Ages this form of decoration was as common 
in secular as in ecclesiastical life. 


Recent fine examples of stained glass are 
to be seen in the New Hall of the Ironmongers’ 
Company; the hall of the Cloth Workers’ 
Company, the Café Royal, the War Memorial 
building at Harrow School, and many more 
might be mentioned. 
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DOMESTIC STAINED GLASS. 
By Reginald Bell 


NEW WINDOW 


In 1923 Mr. Maurice Drake, writing in the 
Studio magazine, truly said: “Of the work 
of two or three younger men well in the van 
of the new movement, perhaps none repays 
examination so well as that of Reginald Bell, 
and few men do work so difficult at first sight 
to appraise or criticize. From the variety of 
his designs and his range of subjects and 
treatment one is at first tempted to class him 
as an experimentalist. Sometimes he is grave, 
sometimes gay. He will design little nursery 
window medallions and do them to perfection : 
a series of toys, miniatures of wooden knights on 
spotted hobby horses, gay little spots of colour 
happily conceived, perfectly drawn, and for 
all their lightness of subject, firm and strong 
in treatment and design. One so soon jumps 
to the conclusion that here is a painter vowed 
for life to paint jolly things for children that it 
comes almost as a shock to find that all this 
dainty stuff is mere playtime relaxation, and 
that Reginald Bell is happier when opportunity 
offers of treating large window spaces in the 
grand manner. 


Not till one has seen his most important 
works does one realize that even under- 
neath the tiny play medallions is an unusual 
quality of strength—a strength which stands 





the designer in good stead when working on 
the heroic scale.” 


For durability, easy application and 
economy it would be impossible to name any 
form of decoration that more completely filled 
these three requirements. 


Although windows are primarily intended 
for the admission of light, the need for obscure 
glass somewhere is in nearly every dwelling. 
Sometimes to obscure an unpleasant outlook, 
or preserve privacy by preventing people from 
looking in. The materials on the market 
intended for these purposes are invariably 
hideous. Ground glass, rolled plate, hammered 
plate, to mention only three, are all hideous. 
Why then, not use stained glass instead ? 
The extra cost is infinitesimal compared to 
the moral, spiritual and intellectual qualities 
that good stained glass design can give us. 
Why should the cultivation of character be 
always considered secondary to commercial 
considerations ? 


The effect of beautiful environment on the 
character is less valued than the transitory 
pleasures of a bank holiday or a beanfeast. 


XL 
AAs) 


HERALDIC DESIGN 
By C. F. Annesley Voysey, F.R.1.B.A. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LE SCUOLE DELLA PITTURA ITALIANA. Vol. I. 
By RAIMOND VAN MARLE (MARTINUS NIJHOFF, The Hague, 
24 fl. in paper covers, 26 fl. in canvas binding.) 


Ten years have elapsed since the publication of the 
first volume of Dr. Raimond van Marle’s monumental 
survey of the Italian Schools of Painting, to be com- 
pleted in nineteen volumes, thirteen of which have so far 
seen the light of day. Not every student sees eye to eye 
with Dr. van Marle in all his attributions of certain 
problematic pictures; but there is no divergence of 
opinion as regards the inestimable value of his pioneer 
work in investigating the origins, development and 
formative influences of Italian painting before the dawn 
of the new era inaugurated by Giotto—that is to say, 
during the dark period between the sixth and the end of 
the thirteenth centuries. 

This period forms the subject-matter of the first 
volume, of which a new Italian version, carefully revised 
and considerably enlarged, has now been published by 
Martinus Nijhoff, at the Hague, and Treves-Treccani- 
Tumminelli, in Milan. It is a period that had been sadly 
neglected by art historians, its productions being generally 
dealt with summarily under the heading of Byzantine art. 
Dr. van Marle was the first critic to disentangle the 
threads of this complicated fabric, to show the inde- 
pendence of much medizval art from Byzantine, and 
the prevalence of Lombard, Carolingian, Benedictine and 
Franciscan influence. His ideas stimulated other critical 
investigators, who set to work to amplify and complete 
the material so assiduously collected by the Dutch pioneer 
who, by the way, has made Italy his permanent home 
and writes his books in English. 

All this recent research work has been sifted and 
taken account of in this new edition, with the result that, 
apart from minor revisions and reconsiderations in the 
text, no fewer than fifty-four illustrations, comprising 
some exceptionally important recent discoveries, have 
been added to the 326 reproductions of the first English 
edition. 

Among these important new discoveries are the 
ninth century frescoes in the Temple of the Fortuna 
Virile, in Rome, which lend weight to the author’s 
theory of Roman ninth century art being under 
Carolingian influence. This influence may date back to 
the days of Charlemagne, who was deeply attached to 
Rome, the capital of his vast Empire, and to his son 
Pepin, whom he had made King of Italy. But the 
mosaics of that period, formerly at the Lateran and at the 
Church of S. Susanna, are only known from later copies 
and old prints and are therefore not very reliable as 
evidence. The well-preserved “ Resurrection ” episode 
in the Fortuna Virile Temple, however, is a valuable 
demonstration of the infiltration of the Carolingian style 
into Roman painting. 

Among the other additional illustrations are the 
eleventh century “‘ Ascension ” and a scene from the life 
of St. Peter at S. Pietro di Toscania; the Umbrian 
frescoes from Spoleto, now in the Museum of Worcester, 
U.S.A. ; the thirteenth century “‘ Last Judgment ” fresco 
in the Church of S. Niccolo at Filetino ; the very important 
“Last Judgment” at S. Maria in Vescovia (Sabina) ; 
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and the thirteenth century fresco of the “ Meeting of 
three Dead and three Living ” at Atri. 

New material is introduced in the chapters devoted 
to Tuscan Romanesque and Romanesque painting in 
Alto Adige and Dalmatia. Changes and additions will 
be found in the consideration of such Tuscan artists as 
the Magdalen Master, of B2rlinghieri, Margaritone and 
the Master of S. Francesco. The very interesting 
frescoed hunting scenes in the Palazzo del Popolo at 
San Gimignano, for which, in his earlier edition, van 
Marle had accepted the inscribed date of 1242, are now 
accepted as rare examples of profane art of the end of 
the thirteenth century. 

These are but a few of the significant additions and 
corrections that will be found in this exhaustive survey 
of a period of Italian art which is increasingly absorbing 
the attention of serious students, and which affords 
ample scope for further research on the lines laid down 
by this indefatigable worker. P. G. K. 


CHARLES RICKETTS, R.A. Sixty-five illustrations intro- 
duced by T. StuRGE Moore. (Cassell & Company). €s. net. 


The eloquent and beautiful tribute which Mr. Sturge 
Moore pays in this book to his late friend Charles Ricketts 
will be of the utmost interest to future historians. It 
will help them to understand what they, and even the 
younger generation of to-day, must find difficult to 
appreciate; the radical artificiality of Ricketts’ Art 
which had almost no roots whatever in the common soil 
of life. It was an intensive culture. Ricketts was a born 
zsthete, for whom things that had not been cultivated 
possessed no attraction. It is true that Mr. Moore tries 
to make us believe that his friend was “ supremely 
natural,” but he also tells us that “ he fascinated Wilde.” 
The two statements are difficult to reconcile ; one cannot 
imagine the author of “ The Decay of Lying” who 
insisted that “ telling of beautiful untrue things is the 
proper aim of Art” attracted by any one or any thing 
“‘ supremely natural,” unless indeed it was the complete 
artificiality of Ricketts’s view of life which was his nature 
and not his pose. 

“Not only to create beauty, but to find it and set 
off its structure seemed to him,” according to Mr. Moore, 
“so essentially a part of an artist’s duty, that he could 
not forgive Holbein for painting any one so ugly as 
Archbishop Warham, or credit Erasmus’s praise of that 
prelate’s learning, virtue and intelligence ”—a shattering 
admission of his limitations, but one that must be accepted 
if his lifework is to be properly understood. 

So far as in him lay Ricketts emulated the Old Masters 
in the manysidedness of his activities, beginning as a 
wood engraver and illustrator he took painting, sculpture, 
goldsmith and jewellery design, costume design and 
stage craft generally in his stride, and he was also a 
writer of merit. 

The fertility and sensitiveness of his invention is 
amazing, though in consonance with his conception of 
art, he is not original, or is original only because he 
adapts to his purposes the language of the Masters 
whom he follows. Thus his painting comes now out of 
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Titian or Rubens or Rembrandt and now out of Delacroix, 
Puvis de Charannes, Gustave Moreau or Burne Jones. In 
his illustration and wood engraving and type design he 
is obviously now in the debt of the Early Venetian 
Illustrators, now in that of Morris or Burne Jones, or 
Aubrey Beardsley. As a sculptor the dominating in- 
fluence is Rodin, though Ricketts surpasses the French- 
man in the sympathy he shows with the cast metal, an 
esthetical finesse that was not in Rodin’s make-up. He 
is perhaps most truly original in his stage work which is 
nevertheless based on his exceptional knowledge of 
Art-history. The sensual element so conspicuous in 
Bakst his contemporary is, however, entirely absent 
from Ricketts’s costume design. He “considered the 
lilies”’—at one time he spent five hundred a year on 
flowers—but to see in their purity “ the most frank and 
open manifestation of sex in all the organic world,” as 
scientists tell us we may, he would one feels, have 
repudiated as grossly unzsthetical. 

There are, in this collection of reproductions no 
studies from nature and only two solitary instances of 
any direct reference to life; they are both portraits, 
one, an admirable plaster head of Cecil Lewis, the other 
a miniature of Edith Cooper. H.F. 


PABLO PICASSO, by CnrrISTIAN ZERVOS. Small 8vo, pp. 26~ 
plates 30. (Arte Moderna Straniera, No. 2.) Milan: 
Libreria Ulrico Hoepli. 1932. L. 10. 


The bibliography of Picasso is becoming formidably 
embarrassing : here are no less than seven pages of about 
twenty lines each. It gives one to remember the old 
Greek father quoted by Mr. Anstey, and seems to call 
for his apology for the smallness of the corpse of his 
young daughter as produced to the large concourse of 
his friends gathered at the graveside. Every critic, large 
and small, of the century appears to have lauded or 
attacked—according to taste—the interesting son of 
Malaga, born there in 1881, who set not only Paris, 
but all the other art centres of Europe agog, and by the 
slenderest of means. There is no doubt but that Picasso 
appeals to the untrainable and futilely striving amateur 
of the art of painting: his crudities and curiosities 
stimulate them, and unfortunately engender the desire 
of imitation. Hinc illa lachryme! This is a good little 
guide to Picasso. 


ROMANO ROMANELLI, by Piero Torriani. Small 8vo, 
pp. 16+plates 29. (Arte Moderna Italiana : Scultori No. 4.) 
Milan : Libreria Ulrico Hoepli. 1932. L. 10. 


Son and grandson of sculptors, born in 1882, Romano 
Romanelli is a leader of the Florence school of modelling 
sculptors. His work is strong and dynamic; full of 
character and vigorous plasticity. As the bibliographical 
details afforded denote, it has not been neglected by the 
critics, who have been appreciative of its high qualities 
and austere intentions. Since the publication of Mario 
Tinti’s study of the sculptor, issued in 1924, he has made 
considerable strides, which are illustrated in the plates 
of this new book of Piero Torriani’s. The group “ Giano 
e la Virgine ” of 1929 is vigorous as well as tender, the 
Torso ot 1928 is strongly anatomic, the pugilistic studies 
are realistic, the recent portrait heads full of admirably 
observed character: Romanelli dominates his subjects. 


PURPOSE AND ADMIRATION, by J. E. Barton. (London: 
Christopher, 22, Berners Street.) 10s. 6d. net. 


In that book which Frederick the Great called the 
“book for kings” we are told “of the making many 
books there is no end.” Solomon is thought to have 
said that a long time ago, and books have been accu- 
mulating ever since. Certain it is, that books on Art 
increase alarmingly. There is the learned book, written 
by the experts, not so much for the teaching of the un- 
learned as for those who know as much or more than 
themselves. This type of critic is not interested in the 
person who wants to know, or ought to know, something 
about art; but this is the kind of reader Mr. Barton 
writes for in his book called “‘ Purpose and Admiration.” 
His aim, he tells us, is “ to give some connected view, 
in plain language, for the general reader, of those visible 
sides of human activity and pleasure which are included 
in the short, comprehensive, and confusing word ‘ art.’ ” 
This he succeeds in doing admirably. 

The most primitive people have felt the desire for 
beauty—the urge to express it—and the cave dwellers of 
Santandar have left us exciting records of this desire. 

It is a modern vulgarity in us which says, with a kind 
of pride, I know nothing about art. Everyone should 
know something about it. It is as necessary as boiling 
water in brewing tea. We live in houses, we use fur- 
niture, we hang pictures on our walls. An intelligent 
knowledge of why they are good or bad, to see and ap- 
preciate art, should be as necessary a part of our education 
as the multiplication tables. A book written with the 
intention of helping the general reader to this knowledge 
is the book, “ Purpose and Admiration.” The reader 
will be stimulated with a sense of beauty, and helped to 
a return, to that happy state we were in when it was 
part of our education to know and understand—as the 
writer says, as a matter of course—art manifestations. 
The illustrations in this book are not hackneyed and show 
a rare catholicity of taste. We may learn from it, in 
simple, untechnical language, to appreciate such things 
in art as the splendid torso of the Olympian Apollo— 
the grace and strength of “‘ Zeus Launching a Thunder- 
bolt ”’—the beauty of the Parthenon—Greek pagan 
splendour and greatness as expressed. We can learn 
(with understanding) of the merging of Greek 
Romanesque toward human pathos—so different from 
the serenity of the Greeks. 

And so down through the ages Mr. Barton leads us 
in easy stages of appreciation. You may learn something 
of all the Arts—factions—arguments for and against 
modernity. You can find the golden thread of continuity 
in art; you can feel “ the thing that hath been is ”—and 
“ there is no new thing under the sun.” Archaic Greek 
and Egyptian art, Mestrovic, Epstein, Gill, Maillol, and 
Greek beauty all touch one another. You can feel the 
savagery in the Banin bronze and in the “ South Sea 
Girl,” by Kolbe. You will understand the nervous art 
of the modernists—the Babylonian greatness of modern 
architecture—the humanity in Rembrandt’s portrait of 
Hendrickje. If this book, “‘ Purpose and Admiration ” be 
read carefully, the reader will have learned from it 
something of the different phases of art through all 
time, and will realise how important a part of our lives 
art may be—have learned which style of art is best 
suited to one’s individual temperament, and have a 
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tolerant and intelligent attitude toward all art and the 
tastes and desires of others. 

One will have learned to know what we love and why. 
To see with one’s own eyes—to be able to see. J.B. 


LANDSCAPE SKETCHING AND COMPOSITION, by 
J. LITTLEJOHNS, R.I., R.B.A., R.C.A., R.W.A. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) 16s. 


THE ELEMENTS OF DESIGN, by T. ELper Dickson, M.A., 
D.A. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) §s. net. 


“* This book is not a primer of instruction ; it does not 
attempt to tell the student exactly how a picture should be 
sketched, composed, and painted. The thing cannot be 
done; and anyone who professes to do so is talking 
dangerous nonsense the art of painting is a 
personal matter.”” So Mr. Littlejohns tells his readers, 
and if they will only remember this when they are 
perusing these pages they will derive great benefit from 
his experiences and the exposition of his own ways of 
setting to work when painting landscape. We can 
sincerely recommend it. 

Mr. Elder Dickson’s “‘ Elements of Design ” is rather 
a different proposition. He seems to have admirable 
intentions and often expresses sound opinions and gives 
good technical advice ; but just as often the opinions are 
not sound or clear and the illustrations often do not bear 
out his theories. 


He says, in relation to ‘“‘ Constructive Design,” for 


example: “‘ The modern motor car, the aeroplane and 
the liner are excellent examples of structural design. 
They are things of beauty. . . .” Are they? Neces- 


sarily ? One sees very ugly motor cars, and the one he 
illustrates is certainly not a thing of beauty. In his 
dissertation on the relation of design to material, he 
maintains, inter alia, that design must conform to the 
limitations of material. He says: ‘“ Wood cannot be 
made to perform the function of metal ; leather cannot 
take the place of wood.” But metal can perform the 
function of wood, as witness the new steel furniture, 
and leather often performs the function of wood, or of 
textiles, in chair seats and backs, for instance. And so on. 
The truth is that the “ laws of esthetics ” which modern 
estheticians propound are such as can be broken with 
impunity by artists or craftsmen who know what they are 
about. Nor will a knowledge of esthetics enable anyone 
to construct vital design from theory; as witness, in 
this book, for example, the demonstrations of the 
“Golden Section ” on Plate XI. H. F. 


SARACENIC HERALDRY : A Survey by L. H. MAyYeEr, Ph.D. 
302 pp. and plates. 1933. (Oxford University Press.) £4 4s. 
This remarkable book opens with “ Definitions,” 

and takes its stand on Fox-Davies’s dictum that a coat of 

arms must be hereditary and connected with armour. 

Saracenic blazons conform to these conditions, says 

the author. The book is restricted to the emblems 

used in Syria, Palestine and Egypt during the period 
which followed the Crusades and preceded the Ottoman 
conquest. 

The Crusaders noticed the use of heraldic blazons 
by their chivalric enemies, and the chroniclers referred 
to them, but not to much purpose; it has been left to 
modern scholarship to collect a very large number of 


documents, monuments and inscriptions, and to our 
author, Dr. Mayer, to present the data in a very readable 
and authoritative book. 

It is believed that the use of a blazon was granted 
by the Sultan to a military dignitary known as the 
“amir,” and to him alone, and was representative of 
the office he held at the time of his rise to amirship. 
Abu-l-Fida, for example, tells in his history that a 
secretary received the emblem of a pen box; an armour 
bearer, the bow; a store superintendent, the ewer ; 
a master of robes, the napkin; a marshal, the horse- 
shoe ; and so on. 

The blazon was worn on the shield, as in Europe, 
and, in like manner, found its way on to doors, furniture, 
clothing, pottery, books and textiles. Here I will 
mention a few more emblems: the lion, the eagle, the 
cup, the sword, the table, polo sticks, the saddle, horns, 
fleur-de-lys, the bend, the fesse, bars, the rosette and 
the crescent—which may be a horseshoe, says the author. 
It was bad enough for the cross to be conquered by the 
crescent, but the horseshoe ! 

As in European heraldry, there are simple charges 
on the shield or composite blazons. Inscriptions were 
numerous, with or without charges, and correspond to 
our mottoes, e.g., “ There is no Victor but God.” 

The Armorial Roll of this book is a catalogue of the 
name and date of every amir known to wear a blazon, 
its description, its Jocus, and a bibliography. There are 
220 pages in this section. 

The plates are very fine, and reveal, what might not 
be otherwise obvious, that many of the animals and 
emblems seen on pottery, bronze and architecture are 
heraldic in character: there are the two-headed eagle, 
lions affronté, the chalice, polo sticks, daggers and 
rosettes; many of which must have passed unnoticed 
by the admiring eyes of the multitude—and even 
of scholars—at the never-to-be-forgotten Persian 
Exhibition. 

Readers who recall the article on “ Greek Armorial 
Bearings and their Influence on European Heraldry,” 
written by the present reviewer in Apollo of April, 1932, 
may remember that a list was given of some sixty heraldic 
charges which appear on Greek shields and reappear 
in the arms of European nobility. It was pointed out 
that this transference probably began when northern 
Europeans made contact with Greek lands in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, but was specially due to the 
visitation of the Near East by the Crusaders. The 
Saracens, coming from the East to Greek lands, might 
have been led, in a similar manner, to adopt the usage 
of their enemies, and even to employ some of the devices 
to which they took a fancy. Dr. Mayer does not suggest 
this, nor does he mention the earlier Greek system, nor, 
alas, does he name our article in his extensive biblio- 
graphy. 

It is enough, perhaps, to remark that a number 
of emblems employed by the Greeks appear on Saracenic 
shields, some of them bearing remarkable resemblance 
to the older forms, for example : the lion, eagle, chalice, 
fleur-de-lys, rosette, crescent (not a horseshoe with the 
Greeks), the vortex, and the bow. It would be gratifying 
to learn from Dr. Mayer if he has suspected or traced 
any mutual influence between Greeks, Europeans and 
Saracens in this respect. W.L.H. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


NEW PAINTINGS BY CHARLES GINNER AT THE 
LEGER GALLERY 


The pictures in oil and water-colour which Mr. 
Charles Ginner has been showing at the Leger Gallery, 
13, Old Bond Street, demonstrate how consistently he 
has held to the spirit of the credo he proclaimed in the 
New Age as far back as the pre-war days. His views, 
embodied in an article entitled ‘“‘ Neo-Realism,” were 
reprinted by the artist as a preface to the catalogue of 
the exhibition he held jointly with his friend the late 
Harold Gilman at the Goupil Gallery in April-May of 
the fateful year 1914. In this profession of faith 
Ginner insisted upon “ the continued renewal of contact 
with Life through an intimate collaboration of the 
Artist and Nature” as the inexhaustible well-spring of 
all creative art, in opposition to “ slave-ridden formula 
which spells Death.” 


Since those days Ginner has held several exhibitions, 
and he still acknowledges Nature as his spiritual mistress 
and the source of his inspiration, but the Nature with 
which he is familiar is a gentle spirit, or perhaps he 
communes with her only in her suaver moods. She is 
a fair-weather muse, and Ginner is no stormy petrel of 
painting. His fields and trees breathe an atmosphere of 
classical serenity as they sleep in the sun, and his land- 
scapes are so peaceful and drowsy that they seem to 
resent the intrusion of commonplace bipeds in trousers. 
The sun envelops them so tenderly that I, for one, prefer 
them unpeopled, and it is only this northern sun of 
ours that is capable of those tendernesses of colour that 
are revealed to Mr. Ginner—his lilacs and purples, his 
muted orange-yellows and crimsons, his blues and brick- 
reds, to which the relief or “high spot” is emerald 
green. This northern sun can be a sad affair to those 
ungifted with Mr. Ginner’s vision. Our summer, said 
Heine, is only a green-streaked winter, throughout which 
the sun is forced to wear a yellow flannel jacket. But 
then he wrote from Italy ! 


In these new works Mr. Ginner again proves his 
powers of fusing the decorative elements of a scene 
into a completely unified harmony. He is a master of 
the science of composition, and he possesses that unusual 
faculty, that nevertheless should be included in the 
mental make-up of every painter, an infallible instinct 
for finding the right point of view. Though all the 
works shown at the “ Leger ” (except the “ still-lifes ’’) 
have place-names attached and are definitely recognizable 
“ place-portraits,” each has its own peculiar decorative 
aspect, the features of which the artist has discovered 
for himself and upon which he has imposed his own 
personal view. So far as the structure is concerned, 
everything is done according to plan and “ laid out” 
with the precision of a Canaletto. The colour is another 
matter. There is a systematization underlying all 


Ginner’s work. His way of seeing, his planning and 
organizing, may be the outcome of his early training 
as an architect, and if one feels it incumbent to remark 
upon the obvious—that the articulation of his work is 
clearly seen in every part, that every brick, every stone 
and every visible girder of his buildings is defined—it is 
only to feel assured that the artist has fully considered 
the problem and is making use of these items as integral 
and essential units in his patterning, all of which he 
binds together by means of tone and colour into a 
perfectly satisfactory whole. There is no reproach 
implicit in the suggestion that he might with advantage 
now break the somewhat rigid discipline he imposes upon 
his methods and gain thereby something in breadth, 
in range and in variety. 





POND SQUARE, HIGHGATE 


By Charles Ginner 


In this he would be helped by his quite remarkable 
sense of aerial recession, as may be noted in his views 
of London painted from the heights of Hampstead. The 
illusion of the morning sun filtering slowly through the 
smoky haze of the metropolis, and the thickening of the 
atmosphere towards the centre of the town is conveyed 
here to perfection. A favourite subject of the artist is 
** Flask Walk,” which he has painted time and again from 
his studio windows or from the roof of his house. This 
is a busy little market street filled with bustle and colour, 
which he delights to study at all hours of the day or 
night. Of the oil-paintings, one of the most appealing 
is the ““ Hampstead Heath” (No. 10) by reason of its 
exceptional loveliness of patterning, the main theme 
being a tree of magnificent proportions, supported by 
lesser trees, a rustic seat and other objects—all impeccably 
placed. “ Pond Square, Highgate,” is another fine 
work, faultless in tone, the lambent emeralds of the 
lower branches burning through the penumbra cast by 
the massed foliage overhead. H.G.F. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


RUDOLF STERNAD’S MINIATURES 


Miniature painting in this country has lost some of 
its once general appeal. In Austria, however, where the 
memory of Daffiger and Fiiger, the great Viennese 
miniature painters of the nineteenth century, is still a 
living tradition, there is a renaissance of this charming 
branch of portraiture. The most celebrated of the 
modern Viennese school is Herr Rudolf Sternad, who is 
holding his first English exhibition at the Cooling 
Galleries, New Bond Street, from April 3rd to April 
25th. Herr Rudolf Sternad began his career as an oil 
painter, and, before the War, gained a certain success 
both with landscape and portraiture. It was not, how- 
ever, until he turned to “ painting in the little ” that his 
real reputation was founded. Up to 1930 he was known 
chiefly in Germany and Austria, but in that year he held 
his exhibition at the Loederer-Arkman Galleries in New 
York of American notabilities. This show added con- 
siderably to his international reputation. 


MR. VINCENT ARMSTRONG, OF NEW YORK 
By Rudolf Sternad 


His miniatures are interesting in composition and sure 
in colour. They have nothing in common with the 
“ prettiness” with which so much of contemporary 
miniature painting is associated. Not only is he a painter 
of beautiful women who are alive and human—not insipid, 
chocolate-box inventions—but he has also the rarer gift 
of being able to portray men, without losing their 
character or personality. 


X 


A RARE SET OF ENGLISH SILVER 


By permission of Mr. Reginald Davis we illustrate here 
a unique silver picnic set engraved with hunting subjects. 
This set comprises a beaker, spoon and fork, knife 
handle, condiment box, corkscrew with seal, marrow 
scoop, nutmeg grater, serviette and cuff hooks, and 
toothpick. 


























The beaker bears the London hall-mark 1701, maker 
Chas. Overing. Other pieces marked T.T. with crown, 
maker being recorded in Jackson’s “ Book on Old English 
Silver,” page 146. 


The handles are removable, and act as containers for 
the smaller pieces, all of which fit into a green velvet and 
silver-lined shark-skin case. All are in a remarkable 
preservation, still retaining the burnish marks of the 
maker. Sets of this type are usually of Continental make, 
and it is most exceptional to find one of English silver- 
smith’s work. 
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A NOTABLE EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL BRITISH ARTISTS’ GALLERIES 


The exhibition of Scottish military statuettes which 
the Duke of Atholl will open at the R. B. A. Galleries 
on April 4th, is the work of C. D’O. Pilkington Jackson, 
the sculptor of so much of the Scottish War Memorial 
in Edinburgh Castle. Artistically, these specimens are 
best described as “statues in miniature” rather than 
statuettes ; historically, they give a very complete and 
authoritative picture of the appearance of the Scottish 
regiments from 1633 to 1918. Eighty-three in number, 


carved in Scots oak, and painted with exact details in 
those brilliant hues of scarlet, gold, and tartan, they 
make a very brilliant array. 


The field officer of Lord Leven’s 25th Regiment is a 
striking contrast to the subaltern of the modern King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers. The six mounted statues have 
been especially praised by Mr. Stanley Casson in his 
foreword to the admirably printed catalogue. R. B. 
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PORTRAIT OF A MAN READING By Rembrandt 
From the collection of the Count Demandolx-Dedons, Marseilles 
In the Loan Exhibition of Rembrandt’s paintings to be held at Messrs. Knoedler’s Galleries, New York, from April 
17th to 29th, in aid of the Adopt a Family Committee of the Emergency Unemployment Relief Fund. 
t XI 
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HOMMAGE A DODGSON: The Exhibition of the more 

important Prints and Drawings acquired during the Keeper- 

ship of Mr. Campbell Dodgson, 1912-1932, at the 
British Museum. 


This exhibition is a tribute to Mr. Campbell Dodgson, 
the lately retired Keeper of the Department of Prints 
and Drawings in the British Museum. 


The acquisitions mede during this time—nearly 
four thousand annually—fall into two main categories : 
on the one hand purchases; on the other, gifts and 
bequests. ‘“* Acquisitions in the former category,” the 
preface to the catalogue of this exhibition tells us, ““ may 
be credited directly to Mr. Dodgson as adviser to the 
Trustees, and they reflect his tastes and his connoisseur- 
ship, as well as his policy in filling the lacunz in the 
collection as he found it. For accessions in the second 
category he is also in a large measure responsible. Apart 
from the many gifts which he made himself—hardly a 
week passed without some gift from him—the donations 
of the National Art Collections Fund and _ the 
Contemporary Art Society were made largely on his 
initiative.” 

One can edd nothing to a tribute which is based so 
entirely on fact, except to add a personal tribute of opinion, 
which the visit to this exhibition inspires. ‘ Rare” 
masters have to be secured, lacune filled ; these things 
are a matter of historical knowledge, but not necessarily 
a proof of zsthetical values. This exhibition should, 
however, attract a wider public than that of experts by 
reason of the great number of acquisitions which have a 


direct appeal, apart altogether from historical or technical 
considerations. 


Who would not delight, for example, in the fine 
drawing of “ A Grey Partridge,” by Jacopo de’ Barbari 
6), the first painter of pure “ still life ” ; or in the simple 
“ heartiness ” of the two pairs of lovers, by Israhel van 
Meckenem (15) and Wenzel von Olmiitz (16), engraved in 
line before taste had been corrupted by false ideals 
of “ beauty.” Who would not get excited about the 
“ Battle of Zonchio, 1499,” of which he has probably 
never heard, but in which another Kemal came in 
conflict with Christian Europeans ; and here, in a con- 
temporary woodcut gaily coloured by hand, we are in the 
thick of the fray. “ Una Villana Windisch,” the Diirer 
drawing of 1505 (38), signed and dated though it be, which 
ent/uses the.connoisseur, leaves one zxsthetically indiffer- 
ent. There were better-looking “ villains ” drawn better 
by him. About Mabuse’s “A Woman’s Bath” (54) 
there still clings a sense of “ daring ” and a concern with 
facts, which makes these drawings of the nude a problem 
so totally different from that solved by Michelangelo, 
his contemporary on the other side of the Alps, as we 
may see here in the fine “ Study for the Creation of 
Adam” (60). In Tobias Stimmer’s “ Abigail ” (71), 
and its neighbour, Battista Angelo del Moro’s “Depos- 
ition ” (72), we see sturdy convention side by side in its 
Italian and German guise. And so we wander, noting 
in passing the skill of a Frans Floris in a mixture of 
media (74), the charm of our Nicholas Hilliard, a Design 
for the Great Seal of Ireland of Queen Elizabeth, drawn 
in pen and ink over black chalk (75) ; the queer landscape 
conception of Tobias Verhaecht; Rubens’s first master 
79). But our enthusiasm flares up to white heat in front 


of a drawing in pen and irk and grey and yellow washes. 
It represents “‘ Christ on the Mount of Olives ”’ (94), but 
long before we have taken in its subject-matter we 
have been excited by the mere disposition of colours and 
lines. It is by Rembrandt. 


A little further along enthusiasm is once more 
kindled to incandescence by the light in an evening sky 
of the slightest of slight landscapes, a drawing in charcoal 
wash and body colour (102). It is by Gainsborough. 

There are nearly three hundred items on view in this 
exhibition, which begins with a fifteenth century drawing 
and ends with some of our youngest contemporaries ; 
and so, were space available, one might continue this 
record of the taste and discrimination of this great 
“ Keeper.” 


PAINTINGS BY BILLIE WATERS, AND PAINTINGS 
AROUND LONDON BY ALGERNON NEWTON, AT 
THE LEICESTER GALLERY 


These are two very different but equally pleasing and, 
if one delves a little below the surface, perhaps after all 
not unrelated shows. Their point of contact is the 
freedom with which the two artists handle nature without 
doing it violence. 


Mr. Algernon Newton’s art, which has delighted a 
discriminating public for some ten years, though he first 
exhibited in the Royal Academy as long ago as 1903, 
maintains his level. Tired of impressionism with its 
lack of definition, Mr. Newton went back to Richard 
Wilson and the less-known landscape painters of the 
eighteenth century rather than to Gainsborough, Con- 
stable and Turner, as had been the English fashion. But 
he has nevertheless struck a new note. He has discovered 
the peculiar fascination of the stucco-fronted Regency 
architecture, not as an architect, but as a poet. He 
contrasts the clean-cut shapes of colour which these 
buildings make with their natural environment and 
envelops each picture with an air of poetry not easily 
defined. His “‘ Townscapes” are still and aloof, but 
there is an element of life which sometimes seems to 
invest a single building or a whole street with a sense 
of personality. The buildings live. The white house in a 
picture called “‘ Outskirts of London,” for example, 
gives one a distinct feeling of some forgotten tragedy ; 
in the painting “ Outskirts of Cheltenham ” the street 
of little, old-fashioned houses with the avenue of young 
trees in front of them has an air of Philistine respectability 
that lives “in hopes.” ‘ Conversation Piece,” repre- 
sents, no doubt, a purely imaginary place, an early 
nineteenth century building standing in a park. There 
is a woman in the doorway holding converse with a man 
on horseback. Both figures are diminutive, but somehow 
one can hear their voices between the shouts of the man 
who drives his cattle past the foreground. This is 
genuine poetical imagery. In another picture “ Twilight 
in Hampstead,” we get the sense of drama without any 
human element from the very simple dark grey and sinister 
cubic shapes. And so one is “ touched ” by nearly all 
his pictures, the least moving being some pure landscapes 
such as “ Poole Harbour ” and “‘ Canford Cliffs,’ which 
are too consciously “Old English.” But the calm 
resulting from the clear pigments ard the smooth surface 
is undeniable ard soothing, even if the artist should 
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repudiate any poetic intention such as I have indicated. 
Mr. Newton’s pictures are eminently companionable. 


Miss Billie Waters’ paintings are no less so, though 
their mood as well as their subject-matter is entirely 
different. She paints landscape, still life, figure, and 
animal subjects. She has an excellent feeling for decora- 
tive colour and striking design, which does not deny the 
sources of its inspiration ; the art of Ernest Procter. Her 
figure subjects, “‘ Sagittarius” and ‘“‘ Ecce Ancilla 
Domini,” for example, are or at least strike one as more 
affected than her other work, though the picture called 
“ Annunciation” has a credible religious sentiment ; 
and in some of her animal subjects the decorative silver 
background is, somehow, unsatisfactory, the treatment 
of the animal forms not being sufficiently flat ; and, like 
Landseer, she tends to give her animals a too-human 
expression. This, however, in such pictures as “ Young 
Red Deer” and more especially “ Primavera,” with the 
little deer and a “ posy ” in the foreground, two lovers 
in the background and Cupid in the sky, is disarming. 
In her landscapes such as “ The Road to the Quarry ” 
she makes good use of “ recession,” and her flower- 
pieces, notably the “‘ Vase of Fruit,” have a very pleasing 
degree of distance from Nature ; that is to say, they are 
not imperfect substitutes for the real thing; they are 
themselves the decorative reality. 


Miss Waters is equally to be congratulated on her 
show. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WATER COLOURS AND 
DRAWINGS AT MESSRS. AGNEW’S GALLERIES 


Varietas delectat ; but it must be a variety of similars, 
not of dissimilars : Bach and Offenbach, Boccherini and 
Stravinsky, are none of them good “ mixers.” Yet in 
exhibitions such as this one Michelangelo, Girtin, Roger 
Fry, Burgkmair, Veronese, Muirhead Bone, Rembrandt, 
John Nash, Rowlandson, Sargent, and so forth have 
been assembled because this is an exhibition of water 
colours and drawings and for no other reason that is 
apparent. One needs a mind full of “ safety curtains ” 
to be let down after each “ performance ” if one is to 
enjoy it. And yet the appreciation of art depends almost 
entirely on one’s capacity for making comparisons. To 
the inexperienced “ nature ” only supplies the standard ; 
to others both nature and art. Thus one is forced to 
search for similars even in this mixed show. One com- 
pares, for example, Perroneau’s “ Man in Blue” with 
John Russell’s “‘ H.R.H. Frederick Augustus, Duke of 
York,” and learns the difference between good and poor 
pastel painting; one compares Michelangelo’s severely 
intellectual, 7.e., anatomical and geometrical analysis of 
“* A Nude Figure” with Rembrandt’s mastery of sub- 
conscious draughtsmanship and the equally subconscious 
power of expressing psychological depth in ‘‘ The Story 
of Job.” One notes the French training in Thomas 
Rowlandson’s two pictures of “‘ The Camp at Godshill, 
Isle of Wight,” and finds that the English artist possesses 
a much greater ease and sense of character and humour 
than his somewhat younger French contemporary, J. F. J. 
Swebach, whose “ Les Gardes Frangaises”’ has all the 
slick neatness of French art. It is the old problem of art 
versus craft, and in this respect one wonders how our 
present-day water colourists will stand in the judgment 
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of posterity. Generaliy speaking the “ moderns” seem 
to have so much less love for and perhaps knowledge 
of their medium ; seem to handle it much more coarsely, 
or on the contrary, timidly. Mr. Allan Walton’s “ St. 
Mary’s, Isles of Scilly,” and Mr. John Nash’s “ The 
Cattle Pond,” though both excellent from their own, 
implicit point of view, show these two deficiencies when 
compared with Turner, or even with the often horrid, 
Copley Fielding. Brabazon’s art already belongs to the 
past; his “‘ Righi” is a worthy tribute to Turner, but 
even the other examples of his exhibited here cannot 
compare withit. |Next to Brabazon’s “‘ Lake of Geneva” 
there hangs a Sargent, “A Spanish Palace,” that, apart 
altogether from its deficiency in design, shows an un- 
ruliness of handling, a forgetting of the picture surface as 
such, that foretells the modern defect. On the other 
hand Mr. Charles Cheston’s “ A Cathedral City,” and 
Sir D. Y. Cameron’s “‘ Davar ” preserve something of the 
traditional quality. 


Subject to this reservation there are several fine 
water colours here, such as Mr. Rushbury’s clear, 
architectural “‘ Whitby,” Mr. Cecil Hunt’s “ Atlas 
Mountains,” Mr. Nevinson’s “ Villefranche,’ Mr. 
Muirhead Bone’s “ Sahagun,” and somewhat Cozens-like 
“The Standing Stones of Stennis”; Sir Charles 
Holmes’s ‘‘ The Greenhouse, Castle Bank,” Mr. Keith 
Baynes’s “‘ La Garde,” Mr. James McBey’s “ The Road 
to Aigues Mortes.”” Amongst the “ Old Masters ” which 
include portraits by Downman and Hickey, Ozias 
Humphry, and Hoppner, as well as landscapes by Cozens, 
Varley, Girtin, Callow and Cox, A. W. Hunt’s “ Valley 
of Dolwyddelan ” is specially worth mention as sianding 
outside the tradition. 


THE COOLING GALLERIES 


Of the two artists, Mr. Wittiam Coldstream and Mr. 
H. E. Duplessis, who exhibit their paintings at the London 
Artists’ Association (The Cooling Galleries), the former 
is the born painter; his pictures suggest that he feels 
them, whilst Mr. Duplessis’s suggest that he has given 
his work much careful thought. His pictures therefore 
are in a sense more ambitious, more complex, more 
excogitated, with the result that he fails more often 
than his companion. His “‘ Tour des Quatre Sergents, 
La Rochelle ” neatly held together by a little touch of 
green in the angle of the tower is his most successful 
picture here, whilst the attractions of his still life ““ Buddha 
and Flowers” are more obvious. It is, incidentally, 
interesting to compare the two versions of the “ Rue 
Pierre Loti” with their very slight variations. These 
two pictures show not only how the artist’s mind works, 
but they are a good test of esthetical sensibility for the 
spectator. On the whole I think No. 1 without the 
red door and green line is the more subtle. Mr. Cold- 
stream is an aggravating artist. He could do, one feels, 
so well, as is shown in his still lifes, if only he were not 
so easily satisfied. His “ Mother and Child ” his “* Studio 
Interior,” and “ The Table” are hints of something 
to come; it is not there yet. But he has an extra- 
ordinarily good eye for variety of tone and of space 
values in a very low key. Some day, perhaps, he will 
make up his mind to try and carry his work further 
without sacrificing its unity. 
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MESSRS. REID & LEFEVRE’S GALLERY 


Miss Ethel Walker’s recent paintings and drawings 
make a very attractive show. Done with a light impress- 
ionistic touch, they are nearly all gay and exhilarating in 
colour and quite devoid of any deliberate distortion 
of form. 


In her portraiture she communicates through pose 
and colour as well as actual drawing the spirit as 
well as the body of the sitter. ‘“‘ Jean Werner Laurie ” 
(41), “ Margot ” and “ Flora Thomson,” and the study of 
a negro girl, ““ Way down upon the Swanee River,” are 
particularly successful. In some of the figure pictures, 
such as “ Eileen” and “ Nude,” the handling of form 
lacks accuracy and solidity. The head of the “ Nude,” 
for instance, seems to have no roundness, and the arm 
of “ Eileen” is similarly unsubstantial. Miss Walker’s 
occasional shortcomings are probably due to her uncer- 
tainty in respect of tone values as distinct from colour. 
Only so can one account for the fact that in her seascapes, 
which are all similarly treated, she does not always obtain 
the clarity and conviction of “ October Afternoon.” 
Her flower pieces, in which she can give full play 
to her sense of colour arrangement and light are 
invariably delightful. 


One says of many portraits that they are likenesses 
without character. Miss Ciceley Hey’s portrait drawings, 
exhibited at Messrs. Reid & Lefevre’s under the inform- 
ative title, “‘ Art Celebrities,” do not suffer from that 
defect ; rather would one feel inclined to say of them that 
they are characters without a likeness. That is not 
quite true, however. In many cases where the sitter was 
known to me I was able to confirm the likeness as 
unmistakable ; for example, in the portrait of her husband, 
“R. R. Tatlock,” or in that of “ Charles Marriott,” and 
in “ Eric Gill.” But in others, for example in “‘ Campbell 
Dodgson,” “ R. Ellis Roberts,” “ Jacob Epstein,” “ R. H. 
Wilenski,” one only “ knows what she means” ; and in 
yet others such as “ P. G. Konody ” and “ Sir Robert 
Witt,” even that is not quite clear. Perhaps the reason 
is that the artist has a less benevolent outlook on mankind 
than nous autres? Technically, at least, she seems to have 
fallen between the stools of portraiture and caricature. 


THE WERTHEIM GALLERY 


Mr. Henrik Ripszam, who exhibits oils and “‘ Water 
Colour Brush Sketches” at the Wertheim Gallery, is, 
I understand, a Hungarian. He is of the modern Con- 
tinental school which, if nothing else, generally means at 
least that the spectator is in no danger of overlooking the 
works. 


Size, subject, colour all see to that. The subjects 
are often sensational, at least in their titles, such as “ I 
am your Idea—you are my Thoughts,” or “‘ People Who 
Don’t Work,” or “ Suicide”’-—but the treatment. is 
superficial ; there is not enough depth of mind either 
psychologically or zsthetically to make up for that good, 
sound “swotting” craftsmanship which Continental 
artists as a rule so much despise in English work. Mr. 
Ripszam, as several of his portraits show, would make 
an admirable portrait painter if he were less concerned 
with art than with craft—that, at least, is my opinion. 


H. F. 
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THE 1933 AUCTION 
HOUSING IN WESTMINSTER—PULFORD STREET 
SITE FUND 

We are desired by the Hon. Organising Secretary 
to announce that an Evening Auction will be held at 
Londonderry House, on May gth, at 9.30 p.m. in aid 
of the Westminster Housing Fund. 

Lord Londonderry is throwing open the drawing 
rooms of Londonderry House on this occasion, when the 
fiae collection of pictures and other works of art will be 
on view to visitors. Among the objects offered for sale 
at the auction will be MSS. by Sir James Barrie, John 
Galsworthy, and others ; first editions, many signed by 
the authors, will also be a feature of the auction, in- 
cluding John Masefield, Hugh Walpole, Sir Owen 
Seaman, Lord Dunsany and Rudyard Kipling. 

Pictures have been given by well-known artist:, 
including Terrick Williams, R.A., Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope 
Forbes, Fred Taylor, Keith Henderson and Professor 
Anning Bell, R.A. 

Invitations 5/— each, to include the catalogue, may be 
obtained from the Organising Secretary, The 1933 
Auction, 65, Victoria Street, $.W. 1. 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
SCHOOL OF VAN DER WEYDEN 

Our frontispiece is from the National Gallery version 
of a portrait by Rogier de la Pasture (Roger Van Der 
Weyden) at Woerlitz. Rogier was born at Tournai about 
1400, the son of a sculptor, in whose art he was trained. 
His painting he learnt from Robert Campion (le Maitre de 
Flémalle). The influence he exercised on Netherlandish 
and German art was considerable. Among his pupils 
are reckoned Petrus Christus, Dierick Bouts, Jacques 
Daret, Albert van Ouwater and Hans Memlinc. Our 
picture shows the head and shoulders of a lady looking 
slightly to the left, wearing a transparent, starched 
muslin head-dress ; her folded hands are adorned with 
rings ; she wears a brown cloth dress with dark green 
lapels open to display a crimson velvet vest and white 
muslin guimpe. The tone is cool and blonde. There is 
a bold counterbalance in the design between the striking 
head-dress and the patch of vivid colour made by the 
vest. The picture was bequeathed to the Gallery by 
Mrs. Lyne Stephens in 1895. Rogier died in 1464. 


H. G. F. 


MR. NORMAN LLOYD AT THE LEGER GALLERIES 


As we go to press we are informed that Mr. Norman 
Lloyd will hold an exhibition of his recent oil paintings 
at the Leger Galleries, which will be opened by His 
Excellency the Spanish Ambassador on March 22nd, at 
3.30 p.m. The exhibition will consist chiefly of Spanish 
landscapes painted during the year. 


THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


The Hon. Secretary informs us that the Sixteenth 
Annual General Meeting of the Association will be held 
at Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, by 
the kind permission of Messrs. Robinson, Fisher and 
Harding, on Wednesday, May 24th, at 5.30 p.m. 

The Twelfth Annual Banquet will be held at the 
Hotel Victoria on Thursday, May 25th, and will be 
followed by a dance. 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 


PICTURES & PRINTS -: 
SILVER :- 


Puttick & Simpson’s and other rooms during the latter part 
of February and the first fortnight in March make it very 
evident that the present serious wave of depression is causing 
owners of important collections to hold their hands. 
As a consequence prices maintained a consistently low level, 
though there was a refreshing enthusiasm when one or two items 
of first importance were put to the auction test. 


| HE quality of the objects offered at Christie’s, Sotheby’s, 


PICTURES 


The importance of the items in Christie’s three picture sales, 
held on February 24th and March 2rd and Ioth respectively, can 
be gauged from the fact that the aggregate for the three sales 
amounted to no more than £5,946. 

The first sale consisted of old pictures and drawings the 
property of the late Earl of Egmont, the late Mr. Frederick 
William Sim and others, the total for the 150 lots amounting to 
£2,344. 

For the pictures and drawings in the Egmont section of the 
catalogue only about £300 was obtained, some of the lots going 
for as little as a guinea. The highest price was 38 gs., given for 
a portrait of Catherine Countess of Egmont, 1758, by Thomas 
Hudson. Only two items during the afternoon reached three 
figures, a portrait of a boy in green coat and vest, 24 in. by 18 in., 
by Hogarth, making 270 gs., and one of Sir William Blackstone, 
author of the “‘ Commentaries on the Laws of England,” 29 in. 
by 24in., attributed to Gainsborough, going for 200 gs. 


Of the modern pictures sold mention should be made of 


* Down in the Marsh,” by T. Sidney Cooper, 48 in. by 73 in., 
exhibited at the Royal Academy 1870, 35 gs. ; “ The Fav. ourite,’ F 
1566, a large work by Seymour Lucas, measuring 53} in. by 84 in., 
R.A. 1882, 48 gs.; while there should also be recorded “* A View 
of Westminster Bridge,” 17 in. by 354 in., by S. Scott, 46 gs. 

There were only two three-figure lots in the sale held on 
March 3rd, the total for the afternoon amounting to £2,015. 

Of these the chief consisted of a pair of landscapes by 
F. Zuccarelli, 30 in. by 46 in., from the Brocket Hall Collection, 
which made 200 gs., and a portrait of the artist, 29} in. by 24} in., 
by Sir William Beechey, which was bid up to 120 gs. This last 
work, which was inscribed by the artist on the back of the canvas 
“* Portrait of Sr Wm Beechey 1799 with Japanese Goldsize and 
mastic Var,” was the property of his great-great-granddaughter, 
Mrs. P. E. Baker. 

Few other items call for notice, but the following should be 
mentioned: “‘ The Crown of Thorns,” 11}in. by 8} in., hed 
Cima da Coregliano, 60 gs.; ‘* Flowers in a Glass Vase,” 333 
by 26 in., by Rachel Ruysch, 48 gs. ; and “ Indians in the Gane 
of the Hudson Bay Company at a Portage,” 15} in. by 19} in., 
by C. Knighoff (Quebec), 1858, 75 gs. 

In the third sale, on the roth, the highest-priced item was a 
Bretagne landscape, 23 in. by 28} in., by Paul Gauguin, 1889, 
which made 100 gs.; 90 gs. was paid for a beach scene, 6} in. 
by 8} in., by R. P. Bonington, 1827; while “‘ Lecture de 
Mariage de Figaro chez la Princesse de Lamballe,” 38 in. by 
31 in., by V. Bachereau, realised 48 gs. Three works by Richard 
Sickert made an aggregate of 68} gs.; “‘ Tennis at Trent Park,” 
by Sir John Lavery, 24}in. by 29} in., made no more than 
15 gs.; and a portrait of a lady in manilla shawl, 23} in. by 20 in., 
by Sir William Rothenstein, 1928, fell at 22 gs. 


FURNITURE AND ART OBJECTS 
The sale of old furniture held at Sotheby’s on March roth 
proved to be a disappointment, the chief lot failing to reach 
the reserve and being bought in; while at Christie’s, on the 


preceding day, the only lot of first importance in the catalogue 
was withdrawn. 


The lot at Sotheby’s of which much was hoped consisted of 


a very fine Chippendale mahogany suite, circa 1755, covered 
with contemporary needlework, comprising a settee and eleven 
chairs. It was of exceptional interest, owing to the fact that on 
plate XIII of Chippendale’s “‘ Gentleman and Cabinet Maker’s 
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LARGE POTICHE OF THE CHENG TE PERIOD, 
134in. high. The Winkwerih Collection 
(Messrs. Sotheby’s, April 25th) 
Director” is a chair similar but for a few slight variations to 


those in the suite. 

These variations in the carving were perhaps executed at the 
whim of the maker himself or at the express wish of the patron 
for whom the chairs were made. 

Such licence is expressly allowed for by Chippendale, who in 
his book states: ‘‘ A variety of new pattern chairs, which if 
executed according to their designs and by a skilful workman, 
will have very good effect. The four feet are all different for your 
better choice. If you think they are too much ornamented they 
can be omitted.” 

All the principal dealers were present when this suite was 
put up, but though the bidding opened with an offer of £200, 
no one could be found to exceed the bid of £960 from the 
auctioneer, at which sum it was bought in. 

Apart from this, the most interesting piece in the sale was 
a Charles II portable or independent barometer, by Daniel Quare, 
dated on the dial 1680, which fell to a bid of £120. There is an 
example very similar in type illustrated in the “ Dictionary of 
English Furniture,” by Edwards & Macquoid, vol. I, page 14. 

An eighteenth-century bracket clock, by Thomas Tompion, 
circa 1700-5, signed by the maker on the base of the dial, went 
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very cheaply at £60, as, too, did another by the seventeenth- 
century London maker, Henry Jones, of the Temple, which fell 
to a bid of £40. 

Several sets of chairs made moderate sums, a set of four 
George I walnut chairs with vase-shape splats going for £48, 
fourteen mahogany chairs by Wright & Mansfield selling for 
£54 and a set of eight eighteenth-century mahogany chairs 
realizing £26. 

The good price of £42, however, was paid for a pair of 
Chippendale mahogany ladder-back armchairs with undulating 
splats carved with leaf motifs, and £36 was given for a Chippendale 
armchair and two ordinary chairs with pierced vase-shape splats 
and square legs. 

There still remains to be mentioned an eighteenth century 
mahogany harpsichord, signed by Longman & Broderip and 
made by Thomas Culliford, £38, and a Chippendale mahogany 
sideboard table with a deep fret-cut frieze, £65. 

Only one or two items call for notice in a sale of furniture 
totalling {£1,600 held at Christie’s on February 16th. The 
highest price in the sale was 56 gs. given for a walnut settee 
covered in needlework, 7 ft. wide; another slightly larger made 
s4gs.; and a walnut wing armchair covered in needlework 
went for 37 gs. 

At the same rooms on March oth there was only one item of 
any real importance in the catalogue, a Chippendale mahogany 
octagonal table and a set of eight chairs en suite with triangular 
seats and oblong backs pierced with branches. 

This suite, which was designed by Thomas Chippendale for 
Queen Charlotte’s house at Fort Belvedere and appeared at 
Christie’s in the Hugh Lane Sale in 1917, had been sent for 
sale by the executors of the late Lady Agnew, but was withdrawn 
from the sale at the last moment. 

The two days sale of the contents of The Wharf, Sutton 
Courtney, the home of the late Lord Oxford and Asquith, held 
by Hampton & Sons on February 20th and 21st, was unmarked 
by any remarkable features. 

Many of the lots sold for very small sums, but on the opening 
day an eighteenth-century bracket clock by Charles Harvey 
made 75 gs.; while on the second day a Japanese screen, a gift 
to Lord Oxford from Prince Bibesco on his marriage, went for 
44 gs. Of the pictures, mention must be made of an interesting 
pair of paintings by Samuel Scott, “‘ Views of St. James’s Park,” 
23 in. by 34 in., which made 125 gs., and a pair of oil paintings 
by Michele Marieschi, “ Venetian Scenes,” 23 in. by 29} in., 
for which 75 gs. was given. 

Though the collection of Chinese porcelain, pottery and 
works of art formed by Lieut.-Col. Kenneth Dingwall, which 
appeared at Sotheby’s on March roth, was considered of sufficient 
importance to merit ten plates in the catalogue few of the pieces 
made any sum of importance, and the result cannot fail to have 
been a disappointment to all concerned. 

Two lots call for record in a sale of jewellery and objects of 
art held at Christie’s on February 22nd. These were two 
Louis XV gold snuff boxes sent for sale by Sir Alexander Hay 
Seton, Bart., of Abercorn, Scotland. 

The first, which was presented to Hugh Seton, of Touch, 
in acknowledgment of services rendered to the King of Sardinia 
in Paris, 1760, and bears a miniature portrait of King Victor 
Amadino of Sardinia inside the lid, made £72; while {£140 was 
given for a box having in the lid a miniature portrait of the 
Duke of Meiklenburge, presented to Hugh Seton by the duke 
in 1750. 

NELSON RELICS 

Last December at Christie’s remarkable sums were paid 
for relics of Lord Nelson, which had formerly belonged to 
Captain Thomas Masterman Hardy, Nelson’s great friend. 
They were purchased by the owner from the late Miss Pamela 
Hardy, a descendant of the captain, and in realizing £3,387 
attained a total far in excess of that anticipated by either the 
owner or the auctioneers. With one exception the relics were 
purchased by Mr. Percy Malcolm Stewart, who generously 
presented them to the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 

On February 28th a further selection of these relics, apparently 
from the same source, came under the hammer at the same 
rooms, and though several were of trifling importance a total of 
nearly £300 was realized. 

The chief lot was a telescope presented to Midshipman John 
Pollard by the officers of the Victory in recognition of his having 
shot at 1.30 a.m. the sharpshooter who mortally wounded Nelson 
ten minutes earlier ; this fell at £57 15s., while the same officer’s 
sword went for £42. 


Several items fell to a New York dealer, his purchases 
including a sundial from the Parsonage Garden at Burnham 
Thorpe, £33 12s.; a rum barrel inscribed “‘H.M.S. Victory 
No. 3,” £50 8s.; and a pair of flint-lock pistols inscribed 
“Thomas Masterman Hardy,” £25 4s. 

From another source came the ration book of the Victory 
for 1794, which realized £45 3s.; while a silk folder bag made 
by Lady Hamilton and bearing her name and date 1798 went 
for £39 18s. 

In this sale, too, appeared a fine William and Mary grandfather 
clock by Thomas Tompion, 8 ft. high, an especially fine specimen 
which made £336. 
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PIERCED HEXAGONAL LANTERN, 133in. high. Yung 
Chéng Period. The Winkworth Collection 
Messrs. Sotheby’s, April 25th) 


ENGRAVINGS 


Sotheby’s held a two-day sale of engravings and etchings on 
March Ist and 2nd, when most of the chief prices were made 
on the second day for etchings by modern masters. On the 
opening day the highest price was £49 given for a third state 
of G. Vidal’s print after Lavreince of “‘ Le Dejeuner Anglais ” ; 
while £44 was paid for a fine impression of T. Blake’s and 
C. Turner’s aquatint “ The Interior of the Fives Court,” with 
the names of the important characters pencilled below. 

On the second day the chief lot was a fine impression of the 
only state of Whistler’s “‘ Little Venice ” (K. 183), which made 
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£70; a fourth state of his ““ Upright Venice” (K. 205) going 
for £§2. 

Other prices worthy of record are G. L. Brockhurst’s “‘ Henry 
Rushbury ” (W. 66), £22; “* Melisande”’ (W. 7), £16; and 
“The Dancer” (W. 52), £20; Sir D. Y. Cameron’s “ The 
Mosque Doorway” (R. 143), £30; “La Maison Noirs” 
R. 289), £22; ‘“ The Belfry, Bruges” (R. 392), £21; 
** Beauvais’ (R. 412), £21; and “‘ Thermae of Caracalla” 
R. 470), £21. Five etchings by James McBey made a total of 
£125 10s., including ‘‘ Gamrie ” (M.H. 151), £57, “ MacDuff ” 
M.H. 210) £29, and “ Antwerp ” (M.H. 214) £39. 

Finally, a third state of Muirhead Bones’s “ Somerset House ” 
(C.D. 185) went for £62. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

An excellent sale of violins and other musical instruments 
was held at Puttick & Simpson’s rooms on February 23rd, when 
a total of £2,110 was realised. 

There was keen bidding for a violin by J. B. Guadagnini, 
Cremona, 1758, which made £400; £120 was given for one by 
Nicolo Gagliano, Naples, 1760-70, and a violin by Laurentino 
Storioni, Cremona, 1789, made £105. 

Other notable prices were a violin by F. Gagliano, Naples, 
1717, £85; a violin by Nicolo Amati, Cremona, 1679, £90 ; and 
a violin by J. B. Rugerius, Brescia, 1686, £80. 

THE WINKWORTH COLLECTION 

The first important collection to come under the hammer this 
year will be that formed by that well-known connoisseur, Mr. 
Stephen D. Winkworth of Craven Hill Gardens and Walton 
Heath, which will occupy Sotheby’s rooms, on April 25th and 
three following days. 

The collection which consists of Chinese pottery and porcelain, 
Chinese works of art and old-English furniture, is familiar to 
collectors, for many of the items have been on exhibition at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, while others are illustrated and 
commented upon in well-known standard works of reference. 

The catalogue which extends to nearly 800 items is illustrated 
with forty plates, and can be obtained from the auctioneers, 
price 10s. 

The whole range of the Chinese potter’s art is represented 
from the early pottery of the Han, T‘ang, Sung, Ming and 
intermediate dynasties, up to the fine porcelains produced during 
the K‘ang Hsi, Yung Chéng and Ch‘ien Lung periods. Fine 
examples of hardstone carving, Chinese glass, cloisonné enamel, 
Tibetan gilt bronze, Chinese lacquer and Canton enamel are 
also to be found in the catalogue. 

One of the finest pieces in the collection is a Ming porcelain 
potiche of, the Cheng Te period (1506-21) with four panels of 
openwork floral design, coloured in blue and underglaze red, 
which is notable for both its superb quality and fine condition. 
It is illustrated in R. L. Hobson’s “ The Wares of the Ming 
Dynasty.”’ Another fine piece is a large Ming wine jar in dark 
Mohammedan blue of the Chien Ching period (1522-66); a 
large vase of the Ch‘éng Hua period (1465-87) calls for notice, 
being the only blue and white specimen recorded ; while there are 
also a number of fine specimens of “ Blanc-de-Chine ”’ of the 
Ming and Ch‘ing dynasties. 

A feature of the second day’s sale are a number of Ming 
porcelain pottery and stoneware pieces with coloured decoration. 
These include the famous “‘ Hsuan Te” dated bowl, decorated 
in the interior with a flowering prunal tree in turquoise on a white 
ground, the exterior decorated in red, yellow, blue, green, brown 
and turquoise. The base contains within a double ring the 
Hsuan Te mark, together with the cyclical date, reading “ ta 
ming hsuan te kuei ch’ou nien tsao’”’ (made in the Kuei ch’ou 
year of the Hsuan Te period, namely, 1433). This bowl was 
for some time on exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

It is, perhaps, the third day’s items which will arouse the 
widest interest, for these include many fine pieces of “ famille 
verte’ and some outstanding examples of “ famille rose” of 
the Yung Chéng and Ch‘ien Lung periods. 

Attention should be called to a large “‘ Yen Yen ”’ vase 28 in. 
high, beautifully decorated with large flowering peony trees, 
“feng huang” and other birds, in a well-spaced design on a 
white ground. There is a very similar vase in the Salting 
Collection at South Kensington. Another fine piece which, 
unfortunately, has been repaired, is a pierced hexagonal lantern 
of the Yung Chéng period, 13} in. high. There are similar 
lanterns in the Salting, Morgan, Gow, Liddell and Zimmermann 
collections. 
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“YEN YEN” VASE, 28 in. high. 


The Winkworth Collection. 
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K‘ang Hsi Period 
Sotheby’s, April 25th 
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The concluding day, apart from a few examples of Chinese 
glass painting and lacquer, will be devoted to the dispersal of 
the Winkworth Old English and Irish glass, bracket and long 
case clocks and English furniture in mahogany, walnut and 
satinwood. 

A fine piece amongst the glass is a helmet jug, circa 1770-80 ; 
while the clocks include a fine tall case clock by the famous 
maker Joseph Knibb, and bracket clocks by Joseph Windmills, 
John Shaw and other eminent London makers. 

There are some particularly choice examples of old lacquer, 
a notable item being an early eighteenth-century -cream lacquer 
bureau bookcase, the beauty of which is enhanced by its finely 
pierced and chased escutcheons and lockplates. 

Queen Anne furniture is represented by many fine examples, 
these including a rare pair of gilt gesso candle stands, very similar 
in type to a pair at Hampton Court ; while amongst the mahogany 
furniture is an especially fine Chippendale mahogany clothes 
press carved “en rocaille.” A press similar to this, formerly 
in the Mulliner collection, is illustrated in the “ Dictionary of 
English Furniture.” 
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nevertheless the sale cannot fail to arouse the enthusiasm of 
all those interested in the art of the Western miniaturist. 


The items range in date from the eighth to the sixteenth 
century, and in place from Naples to Limburg, from Hungary to 
Abbotsbury in Dorset. 

The outstanding item in the catalogue, which is embellished 
with four plates in colour and fifty-two in monochrome, is the 
well-known ninth-century “‘ Gospel of the School of Tours,” with 
its magnificent interlacing initials on purple vellum. 


This manuscript was the earliest specimen of the illuminator’s 
art in the famous Yates-Thompson Collection, and when sold in 
1919 realized £1,775. Since then Mr. Chester Beatty has had 
the fortune of restoring to it one of its most splendid pages, 
formerly missing. 

Perhaps rarer in its way is the delightful “ Hours,” now 
recognized as one of only two books of devotion which can be 
attributed with any confidence to the hand of Jean Foucquet, the 
other being the “ Heures d’Etienne Chevalier” in the Musée 
Condé at Chantilly. 





Left) VASE of high shoulder type, I4in. 
KWAN YIN VASE, 17in. high, K‘ang Hsi. 

131in. high. 
The Winkworth Collection 


THE CHESTER BEATTY COLLECTION 


Early last June thirty-two early manuscripts forming the first 
part of the well-known Chester Beatty Collection appeared at 
Sotheby’s rooms and realized £23,053. 

This world-famed collection of Western manuscripts was 
formed by Mr. A. Chester Beatty during a period which coincided 
with the sales of the Yates-Thompson, Mostyn, Mallet and other 
famous collections, while important private acquisitions were 
made from such libraries as those of John Ruskin, Sir Thomas 
Phillipps and Sir George Holford. 

It would be folly to sell such a collection at one time, especially 
under present conditions, so the wise decision was arrived at to 
spread its dispersal over several years. 

Now, following the introductory sale last year, a further 
thirty-eight items are to be sold at Sotheby’s rooms on May 9th 
of a character which should be calculated to make a somewhat 
wider appeal to the general body of collectors. 

Mr. Chester Beatty, it is presumed, will follow the same 
course that he adopted in the sale held last year and keep his 
reserves On a very moderate basis. 

As a whole the selection now to be sold cannot perhaps 
compare in importance with that already dispersed, but 


high, K‘ang Hsi. 
(Right) VASE of inverted baluster shape, 
K‘ang Hsi. 


Centre) CELADON 
Messrs. Sotheby’s, April 25th) 


It is impossible to establish the original provenance of this 
manuscript, but within recent years it was in the collection of 
Sir George Holford, being No. 7 in the Westonbirt Catalogue. 

It contains twenty-five exquisitely executed miniatures without 
torders, each occupying a full page, while the other pages have 
lateral borders of flowers, fruit and acanthus decoration. 

The eighth-century Italian manuscript of St. Augustine’s 
“De Vera Religione,” containing as a palimpsest a unique text 
of “‘ Commodianus,” is amongst the earlier examples, while 
another is the tenth-century “ Maffei Eutropius,” including the 
earliest known text by three centuries of the author’s Book XVII. 

The “ Seitenstetten Gospels,” which Mr. Chester Beatty 
acquired direct from the house for which it was written in the 
thirteenth century, is well known to students of South German 
illumination. Its full-page miniatures, in which the richly-dressed 
donors, Henry and Cunegundis, exchange monkish hexameters, 
are remarkable for their fresh condition and colouring. 

The twelfth-century “‘ Zacharias Chrysopolitanus ” from 
Abbotsbury Abbey in Dorset attracted some notice when it first 
left the country eight years ago for its delicate historiated initials 
in a style suggestive of later grisaille work. 

Last among the earlier books is the well-known “‘ Neapolitan 
Psalter ” from the Barrois, the Ashburnham and a third anonymous 
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collection. At the sale of the last-named collection at Sotheby’s 
in July, 1925, it realized £3,300. 

In addition to six large miniatures in gold and colours on 
burnished gold backgrounds, it contains nearly 200 historiated 
initials or miniatures, while there is a remarkable series of full 
borders on all except two of the pages introducing nearly nine 
hundred full-length figures, grotesques, nondescripts, etc. 

The Italian humanistic texts form a particularly strong section, 
amongst them being a fine “‘ Livy,” written at Florence for 
Matthias Coronius, while there is also the “‘ Polybius ” acquired 
from the Yates-Thompson Collection. 
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THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN AND THE BETRAYAL 
OF CHRIST (c. 1480). From the Northwick Park Collection 
To be sold at C.G.Boerner’s at Leipzig,May 22nd to 24th, 1933 


Finally, an item of extreme interest and conjecture is the 
“* Statutes of the Order of St. Michael,” probably made for 
Edward VI of England, and in which Count Duerieu gives strong 
reasons for identifying a portrait of the King. 

The catalogue, which can be obtained from the auctioneers 
for one guinea, is a credit to all concerned. 


FOREIGN SALES 


Messrs. Rudolph Lepke, the Berlin auctioneers, are holding 
an important sale in April, consisting of the collection of Eastern 
Asiatic works of art formed by Herr Wilhelm Kimbel of Berlin. 
The collection is so extensive that it will form the subject of 
several sales. In the first will be included Chinese and Japanese 
sculpture from the ninth to the eighteenth century, among which 
is a head of a Bodhisattva, early Chinese earthenware, Japanese 
lacquer, rare netsukes many of which are signed, fine porcelain 
of the K‘ang Hsi period, glass, ivory and a fine collection of 
Japanese colour prints. 

The catalogue is the work of Professor Dr. Kimmel, director 
of the Eastern Asiatic Department of the Berlin Museum. 

Messrs. C. G. Boerner, of Leipzig, are holding an important 
sale of old engravings on May 22nd to 24th, which will include 


the remaining portion of the famous Northwick Park Collection 
and items from the collections of Frederick August II of Saxony 
and others. 

The early engravings include a unique print by the so-called 
“* Meister der Weibermacht ” of the “‘ Adoration of the Magi ” ; 
a beautiful impression of the Gothic letter M by the Master E.S ; 
and two prints by the monogramist P.M. of *‘ Adam and Eve ” 
and women bathing. 

Martin Schongauer is well represented. Amongst prints 
by him being fine impressions of “‘ The Annunciation” and 
“The Virgin with an Apple.” A series of Van Meckenhem 
engravings included, in addition to some genre pieces, the large 
print of the “ Dance of Salome”; while by the Master M.Z 
are half-a-dozen of his most important prints. 

There are also rare engravings of ‘“ St. George” by the 
Master I.A. cf Zwolle, and ‘‘ The Temptation of Christ ” by the 
monogramist L.C.Z. 

The Northwick Collection comprises fine Italian engravings 
by Mantegna and his contemporaries; Diuirer engravings, 
including fine impressions of many of his most famous plates, 
amongst them being “‘ Adam and Eve,” “ St. Eustace” and 
“Erasmus’”’; and prints by Baldung, Aldegraver, Altdorfer. 
the Behams, and Cranach. 

There is, too, a small but choice collection of Rembrandt 
etchings, including a first state of the “‘ Good Samaritan,” fine 
impressions of the “ Three Trees” and the “ Three Gabled 
Cottages,” and portraits of Jane Six, Coppenol and others. 

Messrs. Boerner will also sell in May, by arrangement with 
Messrs. Gutekunst & Klipstein, of Berne, the Daumier Collection 
formed by Mr. Carl O. Schniewind, of New York. 

Over 500 pictures by nineteenth-century masters, such as 
Constable, Corot, Courbet and Daubigny, are on exhibition at 
the Galerie Walter Westfeld, Elberfeld, as well as paintings by 
Gainsborough, Morland and other eighteenth-century English 
masters. 

There is also to be seen at these galleries a fine collection of 
early impressions of some of Rembrandt’s most sought-for 
etchings. 





THE CLAVEY FAMILY 
(Signed and dated 1754) 
Sold at Messrs. Christie’s, March 31st 


By Arthur Devis 
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THE APOLLO GUIDE TO FORTHCOMING 
EXHIBITIONS 





LONDON 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, 
Square, W.C. 
(1) Paintings and Drawings by JOHN 
ALDRIDGE. 
(2) Pictures and Drawings by REGINALD 
BRILL. 
(3) The Art of JAMES PRYDE. 
Throughout April. 


P. & D. COLNAGHI & CO., 144, New Bond 
Street, W.1. 
Etchings, Drypoints and other Prints. By 
W. P. ROBINS, R.E. 
To April 27th. 

THOMAS AGNEW & SONS, LTD., Old Bond 
Street, W.1. 
Annual Exhibition of Water Colours and 
Drawings. 
Throughout April. 

JAMES CONNELL & SONS, 47, Old Bond 
Street, W. I. 
Paintings by DOROTHEA SHARP, R.B.A. 
During April. 

THE REDFERN GALLERY, LTD., 27, Old 
Bond Street, W. 1. 
(1) Recent paintings by RICHARD EURICH. 
March 30th to April 22nd. 
(2) Drawings and Drypoints by VERE 
TEMPLE. Recent Paintings by JOHN 
TUNNARD. 
April 27th to May 27th. 

ALEX. REID & LEFEVRE, LTD., 1a, King 
Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1. 
Water Colour Drawings by MURRAY 
URQUHART, and Selected Paintings by 
Contemporary British Artists. 
During April. 

THE COOLING GALLERIES, 92, New 
Bond Street, W.1. 
Exhibition of Miniatures by RUDOLF 
STERNAD. (To be opened by Lapy 
SNOWDEN.) 
April 3rd to 26th. 

THE LEGER GALLERIES, 13, Old Bond 
Street, W.1. 
Recent Paintings by NORMAN LLOYD. 
(Opened by H.E. THE SPANISH AMBASSADOR.) 
March 22nd to April 15th. 


BARBIZON HOUSE, 9, Henrietta Street, W. 1. 
Exhibition of Pictures by St. Ives Artists. 
March 16th to April 13th. 


THE ROYAL BRITISH ARTISTS GAL- 
LERIES, Suffolk Street, W. 1. 
The Statuettes for the Scottish Naval and 
Military Museum, Edinburgh Castle. By 
C. D’O. PILKINGTON JACKSON. (To 
be opened by His GRacE THE DUKE OF 
ATHOL, K.G.) 
April 5th to April 29th. 


Leicester 





THE FINE ART SOCIETY, LTD., 148, New 
Bond Street, W. 1. 
Exhibition of Old Sporting Prints. 
Open to April 22nd. 

THE WERTHEIM GALLERY, 3/5, Burlington 
Gardens, W. I. 
(1) Paintings by LUDWIG BLUM. 
To April 12th. 
(2) Spring Exhibition of English Paintings 
and Sculpture. 
April 19th. 

THE GREATOREX GALLERIES, 14, Grafton 
Street, W. 1. 
Gardens and Landscapes. 
By E. W. HASLEHUST, R.I., R.B.A. 
Open till April 8th. 

WALKER’S GALLERIES, LTD., 118, New 
Bond Street, W. 1. 
(1) Furniture from H.M. The Queen’s Carving 
School, Sandringham. 
April 3rd to 29th. 
(2) Airscapes. Photographs by Aerofilms, Ltd. 
Open April 2oth. 
(3) Glebe-Chelsea Pottery. 
MADELINE RAPER. 
To April toth. 

ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS, LTD., 135, New 
Bond Street, W.1. 
Paintings by RICHARD WNYDHAM. 
During April. 

EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE PANELS at 
9, Clifford Street, W.1. 
By W. L. LEE-HANKEY, A.R.W.S. 
April 7th to April 23rd inclusive. 


PARIS 
GALERIE VIGNON, 17, Rue Vignon. 
(1) Modern European Architecture. 
April ist to 13th. 
(2) Soviet Posters. 
April 14th to 24th. 
(3) Paintings by Francis Rose. 


NEW YORK 

M. KNOEDLER & CO., 14, East 57th Street. 
Loan Exhibition of Rembrandt Paintings in aid 
of the Adopt a Family Committee of the 
Emergency Unemployment Fund. 
April 17th to 29th. 

THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY, 113, West 
13th Street. 
Paintings by NICOLAI CIKOVSKY. 


BUFFALO 
THE BUFFALO FINE ARTS ACADEMY, 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, Buffalo, 
U.S.A. 
(1) Exhibition of Work by Students of the 
Buffalo High Schools. 
To April 19th. 
(2) Camera Club Salon. 
To April 19th. 


Models by A. 
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